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; we N a lad of fourteen can 
make as good a picture as 
> this, his talent should be devel- 
oped and encouraged; this is 
t what the “St. Nicholas League ” 

' aims to do. It is a new depart- 
; ment in “St. Nicholas” (the best 
k children’s magazine in the world). 
The League offers prizes monthly 
for the best drawings, poems, } 
stories, etc. ’ 
‘Nature and Science” is an- 

> other new and popular depart- § 
‘ment in “St. Nicholas.” The 
@ edifor knows just how to interest { 
young readers. 


New subscriptions for “St. Nicho- 
las’? should begin with the current § 
number. Price, $3.00 a year. Every 
reader has the advantage of the depart- & 
ments ‘St. Nicholas League” and ¢ 
“ Nature and Science.” 
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| Readers of The Congregationalist will 
be interested in two stories written by 
Rev. Frank Samuei Child, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Fairfield, Ct. : 


| AN UNKNOWN PATRIOT 


| A Story of the ‘Revolution, relating to the 
| Secret Service. Capitally told and well 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1:50. 


FRIEND OR FOE 


A Stirring Tale of Connecticut in the War 
of 1812, with plenty of adventure, and in- | 
eluding historic statements concerning | | 
the famous Hartford Convention. TIllus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Both of these stories have genuine value 
as history, and yet are as interesting as 
though they were wholly fictitious. Both 
are thoroughly wholesome, and may well 
find a place in Sunday School Libraries. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, pos paid, by 
HOU iat. eh se IN & CO., Boston || 
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Au estate in l’asadena, Cal., with modern convenience 
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Why there has been a Demand for Over 100,000 Copies o1 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel 


THE REIGN OF LAW 





TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS 


Illustrated by HARRY FENN and J. C. EARL. 


“The problem which it handles is one of the deepest and most vital 
in life.*°—CuHIcAGo RECORD. 

“ Above all else it is a study of a soul, of remarkable acumen 
and spiritual depth.”°—DrErTrRoIT FREE PREss. 


Because 
of its 
spiritual 
depth and 
beauty. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 





“Ts a brilliant defense of Evolution, . 
thrilling appeal.”—CovuRIER-J OURNAL. 

“This is a tremendous subject to put into a novel. . 
is so daring and the treatment so frank and masterly on its scientific 
side that the book is certain to command a wide hearing—perhaps to 


Because 
of its 
scientific 
interest. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50 


. @ passionate and yet 


. But the effort 


provoke wide controversy.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 





Cloth, $1.50 


“The charm of great thoughts beautifully expressed: the power 
of a moving story that enchants one with its simplicity and 


strength ... 
Because 
of its 
romance 
and charm 
of style 
and story. 


novel. 


Shoulders 


a style that is grace personified; a literary grasp broad as 
humanity itself—these are but a few of the merits of Mr. Allen’s latest 
"—THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY alludes to the author as: 

“A Novelist Who, for Nobleness of Conception 
and Delicacy of Execution, Stands 
Over His Fellows.” 


Head and 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 5th Ave., N. Y. 


AUTUMN PRAYER MEETINGS 


are enriched by Inspiring Hymns and Songs of Praise 
to be found in the New Book 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors of the world-famous **‘ Gospel Hymns” 
Series and Sacred Songs No.1. (Of Nhe latter vol 
ume, over 765,000 have already been purchased.) 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. » published « under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE post office address of Rev. L. W. Morey is 196 
Salem Street, Malden, Mass. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
seaptose of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contribations in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim 
| ve the moral and social condition of seainen. “on. 

ins chaplains and mi 





The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$6,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 





homes and boarding houses in talus seaports at .ome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
Lusemes tne Sailor's Magazin , Seaman’s Priend and 


tributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants _ 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five pines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














A Lady of ability and experience as stenographer 
and typist is needed in the office of a religious associa- 
tion. ———_ ome church poate, experience and 
pected, L A. E., Back Bay P. O., Boston. 


Paster. Any poor large country church, 7 brllfant 
do its can poe the services of a strong, brilliant 
eee 2 and a most exce llent pastor with best of refer- 








ences for a mere nomnal ary. dress Carlton 
Rodgers, Room 71, 27 Schvol Street. 
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yy Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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End of the Century Papere 





Beginning this week and continuing weekly 
until the end of the year will appear this val- 
uable series of articles summing up the 
achievements of the Nineteenth Century in 
different realms of activity. 


Screncr. Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 


GOVERNMENT. Prof. John W. Burgess. 
Art. Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 

CHRISTIAN THovuenrt. Rev. A. E. Dunning. 
CHRISTIAN Work. Rev. H. A. Bridgman. 
CONGREGATIONALISM. Rev. Morton Dexter. 
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The Christian World 


It is recalled that during 
the closing weeks of the 
last century united prayer 
was offered by many Christians in the 
old world and the new, and that unusual 
spiritual blessing followed. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance, responding to earnestly 
expressed desires for a world wide union 
of prayer at this time and in harmony 
with movements already begun, recom- 
mends that thé first Sunday in December 
be everywhere devoted to consideration 
of the need of God’s great blessing and to 
special public and private intercession 
for it. It is also recommended that 
prayer to this end be continued for the 
rapid advance of the kingdom, and that 
the first week, Jan. 6-13, of the new year 
and the new century be observed every- 
where as a week of prayer. The Alliance, 
as usual, suggests topics for this week. 
The gains and perils of the Christian 
church on the threshold of the new cen- 
tury offer inspiring themes for medita- 
tion and prompt to wrestling intercession 
with God. The season awakens the deep- 
est emotions, the contagion of them 
spreads, the time is favorable for confes- 
sion of sin, for repentance, for new rec- 
ognition of responsibility to God and now’ 
revelations of his will. Will not every 
Christian and every church seize the 
time for bringing the world’s need before 
yod in petitions that cannot be denied ? 
The appeal of the Alliance bears the 
names of many persons eminent in church 
and state and in the business world. 


A World Wide 
Union of Prayer 


Last December the Amer- 

— > a ican Board, through the 
eae ee generosity of a New York 
layman, was enabled to offer prizes ag- 
gregating $460 for essays on topics relat- 
ing to foreign missions. Competition 
was open both to pastors and to Sunday 
school scholars. The topic for pastors 
was Why Should Our Churches Sustain 
Foreign Missions? Ninety essays were 
submitted to a committee consisting of 
Rev. J. G. Johnson, D. D., of Farming- 
ton, Ct., Rev. Sidney Strong of Oak Park, 
Ill., and Mr. E. F. Cragin of New York 
city, the giver of the prizes. They have 
just selected as winner of the first prize, 
which amounts to $150, Rev. George B. 
Hatch of Berkeley, Cal., while Rev. Fred 
M. Hubbell of Belvidere, ILll., receives 
the second prize of $100, There was pro- 
portionately less competition for the 
prizes offered to Sunday school scholars. 
Those between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age were réquired to write on 
the topic, What Have Young People 
Done and What Can They Do in the For- 
eign Missions? and scholars under fifteen 


‘were given their choice of the two topics, 


What Can We Do for Foreign Missions ? 
and The Story of the Missions of the 
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American Board in Either India or China. 
Upon these essays committees in three 
sections of the country passed judgment, 
awarding prizes ranging from $25 to $5 
to fifteen individuals. 


It is significant that four- 

The Character of toon of these fifteen Sun- 
the Response 

day school scholars suc- 
cessful in competition are girls, the only 
boy being a Worcester lad under fifteen, 
who wins the first prize. This would 
indicate a great excess of interest in 
missions among girls and young women 
than among boys and young men. Steps 
ought to be taken to remedy this dispar- 
ity. We are sorry, too, that so many 
Sunday school superintendents who re- 
ceived the circular presenting the de- 
tails of the competition failed to apprise 
the scholars in their schools, some of 
whom might have written had they 
known of the opportunity. It seems to 
us that some simpler plan free from so 
many sub-divisions would have caused a 
more general competition. However, 
Mr. Cragin ought to be well satisfied 
with the results of the undertaking, and 
unquestionably it has deepened and ex- 
tended interest in missions among both 
pastors and young people. 


This new organiza- 
tion has deferred its 
public announce- 
ments till the preoccupation of public in- 
terest with the presidential campaign has 
passed. Its first meeting is to be held in 
New York, Nov. 20-22, beginning Tuesday 
evening in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion. The other sessions will be in 
the Hall of the United Charities Build- 
ing, in All Souls (Unitarian) Church and 
the Brick (Presbyterian) Church. Its 
members belong to fifteen denominations, 
those most numerously represented being 
the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian, Baptist, Methodist Epis- 
copal and Jewish, in the order named. 
The object proposed is not theological 
discussion, but a practical effort to align 
the religious forces of the state in a joint 
endeavor to “call out the moral reserves,” 
as Professor Sumner of Yale urged years 
ago, to make head against the powers of 
evil. While a large number of members 
in the conference belong to non-orthodox 
denominations, it is by unanimous desire 
of the general committee, now number- 
ing upwards of 160, that the movement 
should be managed by the other side of 
the house, The topics in the program are 
mainly of an ethico-religious character, 
and dealing with questions of vital inter- 
est in a social point of view. The list of 
speakers includes the presidents of Cor- 
nell, Clarke and Wesleyan Universities 
and Vassar College, with professors from 
Yale, Rochester and Union Seminaries 
and the Episcopal Divinity School at 
Cambridge, besides others of recognized 


The New York State 
Conference of Religion 
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distinction. A manual of common wor- 
ship has been prepared for the use of 
the conference by Dr. R. Heber Newton, 
Rabbi Gustav Gottheil and Rev. T. R. 
Slicer, a sub-committee representing a di- 
versity that few supposed capable of 
reaching the unanimity which their work 
attests. The conference will simply dis- 
cuss the subjects before it. It will pass 
no resolutions. Its nature is that of a 
reconnoissance of the field of religious 
effort. Its results will depend on what it 
may serve to develop. A main hope of 
its promoters is to bring out a large 
amount of sympathy now latent with 
this tentative endeavor to unite for the 
ethical and social ends of religion all 
who are possessed of the spirit of religion 
under whatever diversity of outward 
forms. 


Of all senseless excuses for the 
non-attendance upon church 
one which falls widest of the 
mark is the alleged emphasis by the 
churches of antiquated dogmas, or, to 
quote a recent editorial in a secular 
paper, ‘‘Pertinacious adherence to lan- 
guage which no longer has content for 
the masses.”” The simple fact is that the 
number of churches where rigid dogmas 
are presented from the pulpit is in a van- 
ishing minority, and in almost any good- 
sized town or city today any one who is 
anxious to receive stimulus for his spirit- 
ual life can find churches where the 
preaching is modern and vital and 
couched in words that carry meaning to 
the ears of the average man. Boston, 
for instarice, abounds in churches of a 
liberal order, but they are, as a rule, no 
better sustained, nor do they appeal to 
the multitude any more generally than 
do churches of the decided orthodox type. 
As Rev. George W. Cooke, who has been 
writing a series of articles in the T'ran- 
script on Church Attendance, admits, the 
proportion of men in many Unitarian 
congregations is smaller than that in 
evangelical churches, No, it is not medi- 
wval theology that keeps people away 
from churches today, and he who asserts 
it gives evidence that he is a man who 
has not frequented many houses of wor- 
ship since the last decade of the century 
began. 


A Foolish 
Explanation 


We have hardly more sym- 
pathy with tlre accusation 
that the lack of cordiality 
in the churches keeps people away from 
them. Put this assertion also to the test 
of facts. Since the rise of the institu- 
tional movement and of numerous de- 
vices in recent years to make the serv- 
ices attractive to the multitude, it has 
not been hard to find churches where the 
hand of welcome is constantly extended, 
and where the stranger is made to feel at 
home and urged to become a regular at- 
tendant. There are no less ¢han three 
Congregational churches at the South 
End in Boston which have acquired an 
enviable reputation for friendliness and 
interest in the average man, but the at- 
tendance upon them is not so conspicu- 
ously larger than that upon churches pur- 
suing the older methods as to make it 
clear that were every church permeated 
. with the same cordial spirit the masses 
would be there in full force. We believe 
heartily in every such evidence on the 


Another of the 
Same Sort 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


part of the church that it exists to serve 
the world, but we do not think that those 
who stay away from the house of God 
continually should excuse themselves, or 
that they should be excused by others, on 
the ground that churches generally are 
cold institutions and indifferent to human 
need. No, we say again, the reason for 
non-attendance upon church must be 
sought in some other direction than the 
two specified. 
The ceremonies connected 
with the formal union of the 
Free and United Presbyte- 
rian Churches of Scotland, referred to in 
our columns last week, took place at 
Edinburgh Oct. 31. The occasion was 
one of the most notable in the history of 
that ancient town. The two bodies met 
and voted separately by immense majori- 
ties for the consummation of the union. 
Then a great procession, including some 
3,000 ministers, marched ,through the 
streets, cheered by crowds of spectators, 
to the Waverley Market, where the first 
united meeting was held. Rev. Robert 
Rainy, D. D., was chosen moderator. 
Many eminent men, with delegates from 
foreign lands, participated in the meet- 
ing, the hall where the united act was 
signed being brilliantly decorated with 
bunting and flags. About 500 elders of 
the Free Church, which had 10,000 elders 
in its membership, protested, held a 
meeting by themselves and decided to 
continue the Free Church organization. 
The union, however, has been unani- 
mously approved by the Presbyterian 
Synod. 


The United 
Free Church 


The controversy among 
Rome aa the Roman Catholics at 

North Brookfield, which 
concerns the right of a church to choose 
its own priest, goes on with vigor and in- 
creasing complexity though with a com- 
mendable restraint from personal violence 
in spite of intense feeling. The Associa- 
tion of French-speaking Catholics, which 
during the last year has purchased a cem- 
etery, built a church and secured a priest 
from outside the diocese, has now been 
divided by the bishop’s tactics into two 
portions nearly equal numerically. Some 
still support Father Berger, who has la- 
bored with them acceptably for more 
than a year and is highly respected by the 
Protestants of the community. Others, 
including the trustees and possessing the 
greater financial strength, are anxious to 
open the property to a priest to be regu- 
larly sent by the bishop. After exercising 
authority as trustees to close the church, 
the leaders offered no resistance last week 
to the forcible entrance of the church 
and its occupancy last Sunday by Father 
Berger and his followers, contenting 
themselves with a service in the town 
hall conducted by a neighboring French 
priest approved by the bishop. They have 
the promise from Bishop Beaven of a 
permanent French priest of their own as 
soon as they secure the retirement of 
Father Berger; but, on the other hand, 
Father Berger has attached the property 
of the association to secure damages for 
any violation of his contract, which has 
three years and more to run, and he de- 
clines to leave till his claims are met. 
The bishop asserts, and Father Berger 
denies, that he has offered to leave North 
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Brookfield on receiving a certain sum of 
money from the bishop. From the local 
alignment of forces it now looks as though 
his departure would be eventually iney-. 
itable, and the original demands of the 
French Catholics wholly granted by their 
superior authorities. Plans, however, are 
being made for a convention of French 
Canadians from all over New England to 
consolidate the agitation for separate 
French parishes and priests; and it is 
possible that Father Berger may receive 
aid from sympathizers in other places, 
who have been watching this North 
Brookfield contest with keenest interest. 
Meanwhile the French Catholics of the 
locality are not suffering from lack of re- 
ligious privileges, masses by three differ- 
ent priests having been celebrated for 
their benefit last Sunday. 


Many thousands of people 
in the famine districts of 
India have been saved from 
death by starvation by the gifts made 
through The Congregationalist. Rev. 
R. A. Hume, writing from Ahmed- 
nagar to thank the givers, says: “It is 
impossible for you to realize what it 
would have been to us to see the terrible 
suffering around us and have no means 
to relieve it.’”’ But now that the situation 
is in some measure relieved by the har- 
vesting of the first crops, the missionaries 
of the Marathi mission have over 2,000 
children on their hands whose parents 
are either dead or have abandoned them. 
Through gifts of Christians they have 
been saved from great suffering and many 
of them from death. Mr. Hume writes, 
“Tt is impossible for us now to cast them 
adrift.’”” The purpose of the missionaries 
is to teach them industries through which 
they can support themselves. They will 
seek local help as much as possible, but 
ask the benevolent in America not to 
desert them in the duty and privilege of 
bearing the burden that has come upon 
them. About twenty dollars per year 
will be required for the care and training 
of each child, and on the average each 
will need five years of instruction in order 
to be able to support himself. The Con- 
gregationalist cordially indorses the ap- 
peal, though it does not seem practicable 
for us to acknowledge individual gifts 
through our columns as we have done 
with the Famine Fund. But money sent 
to the treasurer of the American Board 
for this purpose will be promptly for- 
warded to India. 


The Aftermath 
of Famine 


seattle The possibilities of training 

seas the orphan children in India 
sore gpaene 4 left after the famine are il- 
lustrated by the School of Industrial Arts 
at Ahmednagar, which was organized on 
its present basis just two years ago by 
Rev. James Smith. The school was vis- 
ited Sept. 6 by the governor of Bombay 
and Lady Northcote, who expressed the 
deepest interest in the institution and 
unqualified approval of the system in 
operation. In all the departments 373 
boys are in attendance. Since last Janu- 
ary eighty-three boys and twenty-six girls 
have left the school and are earning their 
own living. In the industrial department 
at present are ninety-four boys and 
twerity girls, the most of whom are learn- 
ing rug-making. Last year, the first year 
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of the experiment, nearly 100 trained 


hands were supplied to the factory of the 


Indian Industrial Missions. The cost of 
maintenance has been met entirely by 
funds raised in India. It is plain that 
through American missions practical 
work is being done, and is practicable on 
a much larger scale, to better the present 
conditions of thoge left in poverty in that 
famine-stricken country. 


Conneene ent History 


If, as Bagehot con- 
tends in his Physics 
and Politics, the sign of differentiation 
between a stationary and a progressive 
civilization is opportunity afforded for 
free discussion of principles of govern- 
ment, religion and law, then the United 
States may well be rated among the most 
progressive and civilized of the nations 
of the world. Discussion of the chief 
personalities of this campaign began as 
far back as 1896, if not before, and this 
must be said also of two of its three main 
issues—the monetary standard and the 
trusts. Discussion of the other issue— 
national expansion—began with the open- 
ing of the war with Spain in 1898 and has 
continued steadily since then. Our opin- 
ion is that, so far as free discussion of 
men and issues goes, this has been a cam- 
paign unprecedented for the thoroughness 
with which it has been carried on and the 
frankness with which representative men 
have declared in advance their intentions 
respecting their votes. It has been a 
spectacular campaign only in the sense 
that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt have 
swung around the circle to a degree never 
known before Mr. Bryan made his amaz- 
ing record of 1896, which Mr. Roosevelt 
has now eclipsed. It has not been a cam- 
paign of fireworks, millinery and noise. 
The daily, weekly and monthly press have 
generously given up space to discussions 
of the issues by men of many points of 
view, and the amount of didactic litera- 
ture put forth by the party organizations 
has been enormous. Good temper in the 
main has prevailed, although misrepre- 
sentations of character and motive have 
been flagrant on both sides. The regis- 
tration has given the lie to the ery of 
“‘apathy,’”’ and we look for an unusually 
heavy poll of votes, representing the 
opinions of a larger number of intelligent, 
sober-minded patriots than ever before 
went to the polls in human history. 

As usual, both parties go to the ballot 
box nominally confident of victory. Only 
one can win. May the victorious party 
have sense enough to refrain from gloat- 
ing over its success and the vanquished 
one have grace enough to avoid whining 
over its defeat. The cries of the party 
managers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, most of the ballots cast north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, at least, will 
represent the honest convictions of un- 
purchasable men, who expect their votes 
to be counted honestly ; and woe to the 
party that ventures to alter the verdict 
by either bribery or force. Conceding a 
verdict, then, honest in the main, what re- 
mains to be done by the defeated? Ac- 
cept it as such and, if dissatisfied, begin 
now to reverse it four years hence by a 
process of evolution, not revolution. Such 
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is the Germanic family’s way of doing 
things, and there is no sense now in de- 
generating and taking up Latin models. 


Pages i The admirable service a 
S* daily newspape’ can render 
sar higcict to society wh<. it sets 
about unearthing alleged or reai crime is 
demonstrated by the recent revelations 
of the Boston Herald respecting the 
murder committed in Maine so many years 
ago, for which two men, now deemed inno- 
cent by the Herald and many others, have 
been doing time in prison .many years. 
The Herald has never given up search for 
evidence in the case, and has recently, in 
conjunction with others, secured evidence 
which will prove an alibi for the con- 
victed men. Steps have already been 
taken for a reopening of the case and a 
legal determination of the matter. 

The danger a public journal runs in its 
efforts to report criminal proceedings and 
shape public opinion has just been made 
plain in the conduct of the Boston Ad. 
vertiser, whose proprietor was summoned 
before the courts last week and repri- 
manded and warned against seeking to 
penetrate the secrets of the Grand Jury 
room, in the case of the indictment of 
Dr. Eastman of Cambridge, charged with 
the murder of his brother-in-law. Jour- 
nalistic zeal has to be tempered with dis- 
cretion. It often unearths crime, and 
fear of its power always is a deterrent 
force upon the community, but too often 
nowadays the journalist assumes the 
judicial function not being content with 
the detective role, and too seldom he is re- 
buked for it by those whom society has 
elected to serve as judges and guardians 
of the processes of law. 


oh ihe With unprecedented 
je Numbering promptness the census offi- 
ed 8 cials have given us first 
the result of the census of our cities and 
now of the states and the nation. The 
total population of 1890 was 63,069,756. 
The total population in 1900 is 76,295,220, 
of whom 74,627,907 are in the states, the 
remainder in the territories and depend- 
encies. This is a gain of nearly twenty- 
one per cent. The absolute gain during 
the decade in the nation has been greater 
than during any other ten years, but the 
relative increase is less than it has fre- 
quently been, owing first to a falling off 
in emigration to this country and to a 
lessened rate of birth in American fami- 
lies, due to higher standards of living. 
It will be seen by the appended table 
that the gain in population is by no 
means confined to Western states. Idaho 
has gained ninety-two per cent., Montana 
eighty-four per cent., North Dakota sev- 
enty-five per cent., but New Jersey as 
well has gained thirty per cent., Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island each twenty- 
five per cent. and New York twenty-one 
per cent., each of these, of course, being 
states in which there is an ever-increas- 
ing number of residents attracted by the 
industrial and commercial growth of the 
cities and towns. 

The reapportionment of Congress which 
will follow this census will of necessity 
strengthen the grip of the North upon 
Congress even if there be no legislation 
which will make it possible to revise the 
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Southern representation on the basis of 
actual votes cast; and of the North the 
Interior and West, of course, will gain a 
relatively greater number of congress- 
men than the Atlantic seaboard states. 
This will simply be a practical proof and 
conclusive demonstration of that pri- 
macy in shaping national policy which 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in his re- 
cent address at Madison, Wis., admitted 
New Englanders must hereafter concede. 
The new New England of the Interior, 
the upper Mississippi Valley, is to be the 
dominant section during the next cen- 
tury. 

Following is the offi- 


The Census Figures. 
sures cial announcement by 






states : 
Indians, 
1900 1890 not taxed 
Alabama 1,828,697 1,313,017 
Arkansas 1, ‘311, 564 1, 1128, 179 
California 1,485,0 53 1,208,130 1,549 
Colorado 539,700 412,198 597 
Connecticut 908,355 746,258 
Delaware ° 184,735 168,493 
Florida 528,542 $91,422 
Georgia 2,216,329 1,837,353 
Idaho 161,771 84,385 2,297 
allinots 4,821,550 3,826,351 
2,516,463 2,102,404 
2,251,820 1,011,806 
1,469,496 1,427,006 
2,147,174 1,858, 635 
1,381,627 151181587 
694,366 661,086 
1,180,046 1,042,390 
. 2,805,346 2, 238, 943 
2,419,782 2, 093, "389 
1,751,305 1/301/826 1,768 
1,551,372 1,289,600 
3,107,117 2,679,184 
243,289 132,159 10,746 
1,068,901 1,068, 910 
42,334 45, 761 1,665 
New 411,588 376,530 
New Jersey 1,833,669 1,444,983 
New York 7,268,009 5,997,853 4,711 
North “aro)ina 1,891,992 1,617,047 
North Dakota 319, 040 182,719 4,692 
Ohio 4,157,545 3, 6872, 316 
Oregon 413,532 313 °76 7 
Pennsylvania 6, my 4 5, 258, 014 
Rhode Island t: 345.506 
South Carolina 1,340, at ; 1,151,149 
South Dakota "401,559 328,808 10,932 
Tennessee 2,022,723 1,767,518 
Texas 3,048,828 2,235,523 
Utah 276,565 207,905 1,472 
Vermont 343,641 332,422 
Virginia 1,854,134 1,655,980 
Washington 517,672 349,300 2,531 
West Virginia 958,900 762,194 
Wisconsin 2,068,..63 1,686,880 1,657 
Wyoming 92,631 60,705 
Total for 45 
states 74,627,007 62,116,811 44,617 
Territories, ete., 
Alaska (esti- 
mate) 44,000 32,052 
Arizona 123,212 59,620 24,644 
District of Co- 
lumbia 278,718 230,392 
Hawaii 154,001 89,990 
Indian ferritory 391,960 130,182 56,033 
New Mexico 193,777 158,503 2,937 
Oklahoma 398,245 61,834 5,927 
Persons in the 
service of the 
U.S. station- 
ed abroad 
(estimated) 84,400 
Indians, etc., on 
Indian reser- 
vations, @x- 
cept Indian 
Territory 146,282 
Total for 7 terri 
tories, ete. 1,667,315 952,945 89,541 


m ‘es The reconstructed British 
rent .’s ministry, with Lord Lands- 
oe wi agrees downe as minister of for- 
eign affairs and two comparatively un- 
known young men—one of them a nephew 
of Lord Salisbury—in the responsible 
places of administrators of army and 
navy, does not please the British public, 
and is not accepted without a shudder by 
the most complaisant of Conservative 
journals. For it reveals Lord Salisbury 
still as impervious as of yore to the de- 
mands of public opinion, and it is proof 
positive that neither the army nor the 
navy—especially the former—will have 
that thorough, drastic overhauling and 
democratizing which they both need if 
British power is to be anything like what 
it has been or still nominally is. The fa- 
tuity of the course taken by Lord Salis- 
bury is amazing, or would be with any 
other man and in any other nation. But 
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caste distinctions and social pull are still 
dominant in Conservative circles, and be 
the incompetency of a man as flagrant as 
Lord Landsdowne’s has been in the war 
office, and be the results of social pull as 
evil as they have been.in the South Afri- 
can war—English war correspondents 
themselves being witnesses—it makes no 
difference to the patricians, who still look 
upon the high positions as their right, be 
the evils to empire what they may. 

Lord Roberts, having heard of the 
orgies which Londoners indulged in when 
the tirst volunteer troops arrived home, 
has been constrained to cablé an appeal 
to his fellow-countrymen to be more 
sober, less foolish in their ways of dem- 
onstrating pleasure, and less destructive 
to the morale of the British army in their 
manifestations of cordiality. The best of 
the English weekly journals, with the re- 
cent orgies in mind, also have felt it im- 
perative to call a halt, to remind their 
countrymen that traditions of British 
stolidity are fast being shattered, and 
that if the present phenomena prove to 
be tendencies, then Britain may well sigh 
for a return of Puritanism. 

And lest the joy of victory take on too 
sanguine a hue in Britain, the Boers con- 
tinue to prove by their dogged resistance 
and activity that the stern task of con- 
quest in some quarters of South Africa 
must go on along with the task of patient 
reconstruction in others. 


It- is understood now 
that all the Powers 
are in practical agree- 
ment on lines laid down by Secretary 
Hay in his original outline of policy, is- 
sued July 3, and subsequently stated in 
the Anglo-German agreement, to which 
the United States made formal reply last 
week, expressing anew its full sympathy 
with the purpose of the two great Teu- 
tonic Powers to maintain Chinese terri- 
torial integrity and to keep an open door 
for trade throughout the empire. 

That the ministers in Peking are less 
harmonious than the home governments 
may easily be understood, for they are 
aware of local conditions and subject to 
personal jealousies of which the states- 
men at home are either ignorant or above. 
Still they are acting in essential harmony, 
slowly but surely forcing the condign 
punishment of the guilty and making 
way for a return of a reformed dynasty. 
The United States is said to be insisting 
on the relegation of the empress dowager 
to a place of obscurity, to the giving of 
guarantees against any further uprisings, 
and the placing of authority and respon- 
sibility for the administration of Chinese 
foreign affairs in the hands of one man, 
to be known as minister of foreign af- 
fairs, rather than the retention of the 
present many-headed body, the Tsungli 
Yamen. 


The Chinese 
Diplomatic Situation 


SA RE The tenor of letters 
Repene ue secnes f70mM_ the Christian 

missionaries in China, 
who escaped death by miracle often and 
who either saw or have since heard from 
native Christians how their loved col- 
leagues were diabolically outraged and 
murdered, is one of indignation at the 
comparative indifference of the diplo- 
mats to what has been suffered by the 


missionaries and the native Christians. 
Bishop:Graves of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in a letter read at the recent 
missionary council of that church held in 
Louisville, expressed this feeling. And 
the Northwestern Christian Advocate has 
a letter from one of the leading Metho- 
dist missionaries in Peking which is red 
hot in its denunciation of the responsi- 
ble American diplomats, meaning the 
President, Secretary Hay and Mr. Con- 
ger. But in this matter, as in the case 
of the Armenian massacres, the rulers of 
state have to consider many issues and 
aspects of the problem that are not 
within the ken of the missionary; to 
which the missionary will reply, and re- 
ply with truth, that, though he may not 
know world politics as well as the diplo- 
mat at Washington or London, he knows 
the Chinese character better than mer- 
chant or diplomat; that if his predic- 
tions respecting the gravity of the situa- 
tion in China before the present uprising 
in China had not been scoffed at by the 
diplomats in Peking, there might have 
been no massacres ; and this being so, it 
may be that he knows better now what 
alone will make the Chinese problem a 
settled problem than diplomats who are in 
Peking or at European and American 
capitals. 
Details of the aw- 
The Punitive Expedition ¢») treatment of the 
— Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and China inland missiona- 
ries in Paotingfu, the center of Boxer 
malignity, have been brought to light at 
the trial of alleged guilty officials by the 
court appointed by the commanders of 
the allied forces who seized Paotingfu 
last week. These details have been tele- 
graphed home. They are simply fiendish 
and are too revolting to print here. Five 
of the local officials have been found re- 
sponsible for delivering up the mission- 
aries to the mob, and if the court’s ver- 
dict is approved by Count Waldersee they 
will be summarily executed. The Brit- 
ish troops also have undermined the foun- 
dations of the leading temple of the city 
and are planning to raze that as a token 
of the displeasure of the allied Powers. 
The reports from the Shansi district are 
equally horrible and revolting, but as yet 
no punitive expeditions have entered the 
province, and while it is reported that 
Yu Hsien, the villainous governor of the 
district, has committed suicide, knowing 
full well that he is a man whose life the 
Powers will demand it is still a terri- 
tory in which the lives of native Chris- 
tians and missionaries are in peril. Two 
of the missionaries of the American 
Board, Rev. William S. Ament, D. D., 
and Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, have boldly 
struck off into the country from Peking, 
visited the towns where they are known, 
collected indemnities from the Chinese 
whose consciences trouble them for their 
misdeeds to Christians, and raised consid- 
erable sums with which to restore the 
property of native Christians and rebuild 
chapels. They claimed nothing tor 
themselves or the missions as such, em- 
phasizing the restitution due to the na- 
tives, and leaving their own and their col- 
leagues’ case to the slow workings of di- 
plomacy. They report the inhabitants of 
many of the villages and towns as show- 
ing deep penitence, and as anxious for 
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the restoration of peace and the return 
of the missionaries. 


Russia is to levy a special tax to raise 
revenue for the Red Cross work within 
the empire. 

Spain has suspended the privileges and 
guarantees of the constitution in certain 
provinces in an endeavor to crush out 
the Carlists. 

Judicial decrees in Hawaiian courts 
within the past two months have vari- 
ously interpreted the scope of the United 
States Constitution’s authority in the 
islands, Judge Estee in the most recent 
decision denying that the Constitution 
follows the flag. In this, as in the cases 
raised by the Porto Rican and Philippine 
annexation, we must wait for the Federal 
Supreme Court, which has advanced the 
cases on the calendar that raise this par- 
amount issue. 


The Post Office Department, now that 
there isa strong lottery law on the statute 
books, is making the path of the lottery 
agent a thorny one. The official postal 
guide just issued contains the text of an 
order forbidding postmasters to issue 
money orders to a certain address in Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, where a rascal is trying 
to bleed Americans. It also has orders 
designating certain domestic businesses as 
fraudulent and unworthy of any assist- 
ance by ‘our postal department in carry- 
ing out their swindling schemes. 


The details of the financiering of Count 
Castellane of Paris, who, as husband of 
one of the daughters of Mr. Jay Gould, 
has managed during the past four years 
to spend $7,000,000—more than half of 
which is now owed by him to importu- 
nate creditors—have come from Paris 
during the past week ; also the announce- 
ment that.the wife’s relatives in this 
country have had to get the French 
courts to place the wife’s fortune under 
their control for a time, at least until the 
debts are paid off. It is to be hoped that 
ambitious American girls who plan to ex- 
change money for titles will read the facts 
in the case. 


The death of ex-Mayor William L. 
Strong of New York city removes one of 
the substantial business men of New 
York, who was swept into office by the 
uprising against Tammany in the days 
following Dr. Parkhurst’s revelations. 
Decent men in that city sigh now, as 
they look about them at the rampant 
vice of Croker and Van Wyck’s reign, for 
a return of a régime as relatively decent 
as was that of Mr. Strong, who, with 
Roosevelt as chief lieutenant in the de- 
partment of police, did much to bring the 
wicked and vicious into such subordina- 
tion as is possible in a vast metropolis 
with nationalities and citizens diverse in 
ethical standards. 


The legislature of Vermont has before 
it, introduced by Republicans, a carefully 
draughted new temperance law modeled 
on that of Massachusetts, which, if 
passed by the legislature and approved by 
the people in a referendum vote to be 
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taken at the regular March eléction, will 
give that state local option rather than 
state prohibition, and thus enable the 
larger cities and towns to escape certain 
temptations to lawlessness which now 
confront them. No partisan ends are 
sought by those who stand sponsor for 
this law. They honestly deprecate the 
temptation to law breaking in the larger 
centers of population which the present 
law encourages; they question the wis- 
dom of generalizing in legislation so in- 
clusively on a matter which admits of a 
variety of economical conditions and eth- 
ical opinions. 





Two Notable New England 
Pastorates 


In the early years of American Congre- 
gationalism the union of pastor and 
church was regarded as for his whole ac- 
tive life. That is still the ideal relation, 
though it has come to be the rare excep- 
tion. But seldom has it been more com- 
pletely realized than in the lives of the 
two ministers whose faces appear on our 
cover page this week. Each has for a 
generation shepherded the same congre- 
gation. Each has built up a_ strong 
church, has been an honored leader in the 
affairs of the denomination, in the educa- 
tional and moral forces of his own city 
and of the country at large, and retires 
from active service at threescore and 
ten to spend the rest of his life among his 
own people by their unanimous desire. 
We doubt if the annals of New England 
furnish records more honorable and pleas- 
ing than these. 

Rey. Dr. Vose was installed pastor of 
the Beneficent Church of Providence in 
January, 1866.. His educational life was 
spent in the institutions of Andover and 
Yale, enriched by foreign travel and ma- 
tured by a nine years’ professorship of 
English literature and rhetoric in Am- 
herst College. He has been as remarka- 
ble for his fidelity in pastoral service as 
for his success as a preacher, has re- 
ceived more than 1,100 persons into fel- 
lowship, over 600 of them on confession 
of faith, and has shared in the life of the 
young and the old. He has written the 
history of Beneficent Church, now in the 
second half of its second century, and has 
long been honored as bishop at large among 
the churches. By service on the regular 
and special boards of school management 
he has served efficiently his city and state, 
while as trustee of Andover Theological 
Seminary, a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board and in 
other important offices, he has long min- 
istered in the larger life of the denomi- 
nation. Although he resigned his pas- 
toral office last April, he will continue in 
active service till his successor shall be 
chosen. 

Dr. Greene came from South Hadley to 
Eliot Church, Lowell, in 1870. He has 
led his congregation out of an old-fash- 
ioned meeting house on an undesirable 
street into a finely equipped house of wor- 
ship fronting the common, costing $80,- 
000, and paid for. He has welcomed into 
the fellowship of the church nearly 600 
persons, and has long been the acknowl- 
edged leader of Lowell Congregational- 
ism. His service has been generously 
given to the churches at large and to the 


. desired. 
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local and general interests of education, 
one evidence of which is his efficient la- 
bors as trustee of Smith College, in the 
starting of which he was instrumental 
through suggestions to Miss Sophie Smith 
when her pastor at Hatfield. Dr. Greene 
has for some time been compelled by 
ill health to commit his duties largely 
to his associate, Rev. G. R. Hewitt, and 
for this reason tendered his resignation, 
which was reluctantly accepted by his 
people. But they congratulate them- 
selves that he is to remain among them 
as pastor emeritus, while his improving 
physical health gives hope that more 
years of preaching the gospel, at least oc- 
casionally, may be added to the forty-four 
in which he has joyfully filled the sacred 
office. 

The record of these two brethren is an 
encouragement to all ministers, and to 
those who contemplate entering the min- 
istry, to believe that the old-time pastor- 
ate may still be reproduced in its length 
and character and influence. 


The Wellesley Council 

The council made up of representa- 
tives of the churches in the Middlesex 
South, Conference and the churches of 
Natick and Wellesley Hills, which met, 
Wednesday, Oct. 31, at Wellesley to act 
upon the resignation of Rev. Edward H. 
Chandler, was not one in which matters 
were treated perfunctorily or with eva- 
sion. Although Mr. Chandler does not 
leave the church until January, 1901, he 
purposely urged the church to join with 
him in calling the council of dismission 
at this time in order that the matters at 
issue might be squarely faced. 

To the end that the council might have 
before it data on which to form an opinion, 
Mr. Chandler had prepared a history of his 
pastorate in which with explicitness and 
candor he stated the facts and his infer- 
ences therefrom. This statement having 
been prepared long enough in advance 
had been placed in the hands of the offi- 
cials of the church to aid them in prepar- 
ing a refutation or explanation if they so 
Hence the statement of the 
church officials for the church, made by 
Mr. Franklin B. Ingraham, which fol- 
lowed Mr. Chandler’s statement, was pre- 
pared with knowledge on the part of the 
church of what Mr. Chandler intended to 
say. It agreed in substance with Mr. 
Chandler’s statement of facts, but inter- 
preted them somewhat differently. Both 
of these statements or formal deliver- 
ances were models of candor, sympathetic 
consideration of the other’s point of view, 
and a desire to furnish the judges with 
testimony as unbiased as human frailty 
allows. 

The council, which had organized by 
the election of Rev.- Lucius R. Eastman 
of Framingham as moderator and Rey. 
L. B. Goodrich of Marlboro as scribe, 
began its private session about 3.30 P. M. 
It announced its decision at 6.45 P. M. 

The council recommended the severing 
of the pastoral relation, which had been 
expected by all. No other course was 
open, or desired by all concerned in view 
of all the facts. 

It incorporated in its resolution the 
resolutions passed by the church when it 
accepted Mr. Chandler’s resignation, de- 
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scriptive of its respect for him. It added' 
the following statement: 

We recommend Mr. Chandler as a minister 
in substantial accord in spirit and in belief 
with evangelical churches, and we desire to 
recommend him to the church as a minister 
worthy of all confidence. In these days of 
theological unrest and transition we desire to 
emphasize the fact that we believe the life of 
the church should be broad enough and com- 
prehensive enough to include all men who ac- 
cept the supreme leadership of Jesus Christ. 
With regard to the question whether or not 
the church committee was right in refusing 
to request the disaffected members to meet. 
them and state their cause of complaint, as 
the pastor desired, it seems to us that the 
committee was derelict in not bringing about 
the meeting requested. 

The censure upon the church mildly 
expressed in these resolutions voices, as. 
we understand it, the opinion of the coun- 
cil that Mr. Chandler was entitled to a 
greater degree of loyalty from the ma- 
jority of the church members and from 
the church officials when under fire from 
anonymous critics in or out of the church, 
and when subjected to criticism within 
the church which was covert rather than 
open. He was not formally charged with 
heresy at any time, and the council was 
not asked either by him or by the church 
to pass upon that aspect of the matter. 
His chief contention was—and that by 
implication rather than by direct charge: 
—that the church officials and the mod- 
erate, progressive majority of the church 
had not dutifully rallied to his defense 
against the attacks of hostile critics 
within and without the church whose 
methods were not open, and that this 
fear of schism in a church confessedly 
diverse in its make-up had been stronger 
than a spirit of loyalty to pastor or to- 
progress. 

The church officials replied, pointing 
out the variety of the church’s per- 
sonnel; the puerility and venom of the 
anonymous attacks—printed and spoken 
—which, in their opinion, needed no 
drastic treatment or investigation; and 
the lack of tact and other temperamental 
defects of the pastor, which, in their 
opinion, made his work as a reformer of 
forms of worship and tests of church 
membership more irritating than it might 
have been if attempted and wrought by 
another man. 

The decision of the council bears mainly 
on the ethics of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion, not upon theology, although on that 
point it is made plain that our denomina- 
tion stands for liberty of thought under 
the leadership of Christ. It reveals chiefly 
the opinion of clergymen and laymen as 
to what the proper course of laity and 
pastor should be when the reputation of 
church and pastor are assailed from 
within and without. It states that when 
a pastor is attacked he is entitled to an 
investigation by the church of critics and 
criticisms. It affirms that our churches 
still should be democracies, in which the 
majority should rule; and that the desire 
for peace at any price, and that price the 
impairment of ministerial usefulness and 
reputation, should not be the paramount 
desire with churches. 


The members of Baptist churches in Illinois 
have almost exactly doubled during the last 
seventeen years, being 56,952 in 1883 and 114,- 
070 in 1899. But their gifts to their chief 
benevolent societies average less than one- 
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half per member those of seventeen years ago. 
In 1883 they gave seventy cents per member, 
and last year thirty-two cents. This illustra- 
tion of decline in interest in missionary work, 
which is not confined to one denomination, is 
in striking contrast to the fact that the de- 
posits in savings banks in this country in- 
creased last year $173,762,999, the largest in- 
crease ever known in any one year. 


The greatest uncertainty in the future 
of China relates to its partition. It is 
only a question of time when peace will 
be made and some Chinese government 
will make reparation for the outrages 
committed upon foreigners and will re- 
sume its rule over its country. But it is 
a question of policy how much of that 
country will remain under its sway. 
Some statesmen of other nations, whose 
forces are in Chinese territory today, 
favor leaving China intact. Others eag- 
erly desire that a number of her impor- 
tant provinces be appropriated by for- 


eigners. The position taken by our own 
Government accords with that of the 
former. 


In a matter of so much moment it is 
vitally important to know what Russia 
wishes. Because of her immense forces, 
her vast ambition, her proximity to 
China and her already great influence 
there, her attitude will go far towards de- 
termining the issue, although she cannot 
dictate it. But she will not lack one or 
more allies, France, for instance. It is 
true that she is in financial perplexities 
and that, her trans-Siberian railroad is so 
imperfectly constructed that it is of com- 
paratively small service and must be re- 
built almost wholly. Nevertheless no 
other nation probably will prove to have 
so powerful a voice as hers in deciding 
the question as to partition. 

Therefore it is significant that her 
present attitude seems to be that of 
opposition to general partition. Man- 
churia was essential to her plans of ex- 
pansion and to her convenient access to 
the Pacific, and at last, according to ap- 
parently trustworthy reports, she has it. 
Whether the Chinese actually attacked 
her there or she simply saw in the recent 
uprisings in China an opportunity to 
claim that she had been attacked, no one 
at this distance can demonstrate. In 
either case the result is the same. She 
probably has secured Manchuria, ostensi- 
bly as the result of successful resistance 
of an unprovoked attack, and what she 
has secured, especially since she needs it 
so much, she may be trusted to keep. 

But there is reason to believe that she 
will be satisfied with this addition to her 
possessions. She is in no condition to 
undertake to assimilate more of China’s 
territory. For years to come she must 
devote all her energies to strengthening 
herself within her own boundaries. And 
having managed to gain what she wanted, 
she is more likely to oppose than to ac- 
quiesce in the appropriation of Chinese 
provinces by England, France, Germany 
or Japan. If they claim as much of a 
right to other territory as hers to Man- 
churia, she will insist that she was forced 
to seize it and is forced to hold it, alike 
for her own sake and for that of civil- 
ization. And although everybody will 


understand that this is a mere excuse, 
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it is not probable that the other nations 
will fight either to expel her from Man- 
churia or to gain further possessions for 
themselves. They are more likely to pro- 
test stoutly and stop there. 

If China be not divided up in whole or 
in part, and nobody supposes that any 
wholesale appropriation of her soil is 
contemplated, the outcome for missions 
is favorable. Indeed, whatever happens 
doubtless there will be larger tolerance 
and a wider field for missionary effort 
thanin the past. But the partition of the 
country would exasperate the people so 
much that, even if they should fear here- 
after to treat missionaries with violence, 
they would resist all approaches stolidly. 
If they are allowed to retain their present 
territory, even while they pay due and 
heavy penalty for their recent evil be- 
havior, they will be far more accessible. 
Both Christianity and trade will make 
much more rapid and trustworthy prog- 
ress among them. For reasons very dif- 
ferent from our own, therefore, yet suffi- 
cient, Russia bids fair to favor the policy 
as to the partition of China which Pres- 
ident McKinley and Secretary Hay wisely 
have adopted for the United States. 


The Christian’s Confidence in 
Time of Danger 


It is not mere courage, fine and noble 
although it is to be courageous, It is not 
necessary to be a Christian in order to 
be courageous. Hundreds of men and 
women in history who were not believers 
in Christ have faced the gravest of perils 
calmly and even have gone cheerfully to 
death. Courage is in some degree a mat- 
ter of temperament and sometimes is 
determined by circumstances. It is by 
no means as rare as it often is supposed 
to be. Wherein, then, lies the difference 
between ordinary courage and that con- 
fidence which upholds the Christian in 
any hour of peril? What is the addi- 
tional element or quality which elevates 
the character of his fearlessness above 
that of others ? 

Is it not that he knows that whatever 
befalls him, however sudden or severe, is 
only a feature in the divine plan for him ? 
He believes that there is, and can be, no 
such thing as a disaster or danger to him 
which his Heavenly Father has not only 
permitted but also, for some wise reason 
consistent with true love, has included in 
the design of his life. Therefore his 
courage is not the mere stern fortitude 
of one who sets his teeth to face what he 
cannot help, to endure unshrinkingly 
whatever may befall in order to prove his 
power of heroic self-control. It is the 
resolute, patient submission of one who 
accepts danger and suffering as tests of 
faith, who has learned to look beyond and 
above them and to see behind them the 
wise and loving God who smites only that 
he may bless thereby. 

This confidence in God is of great assist- 
ance in escaping peril. It quickens the 
judgment, prompts to shrewd decision, 
steadies the nerves, encourages to effort, 
prolongs endurance and helps one in 
every sense and everywhere to play the 
man. Stephen facing the mob which 
stoned him illustrated it inone way. Ad- 
miral Sampson and Captain Philip, when 
watching for the enemy’s fleet and finally 
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engaging and defeating it at Santiago, ij. 
lustrated it differently but equally. He 
who has not Christian confidence depends 
upon himself alone. He who has it also 
depends upon himself, so far as to do hig 
best and utmost for himself, but also he 
depends upon the Almighty. 


In Brief 


Up to Sept. 25 the Roman Catholic Church 
had lost forty-eight missionaries in China, of 
these five were bishops, twenty-eight priests, 
three monks and twelve nuns. 





“There are but seven weeks remaining to 
do anything for Christ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” A timely admonition this. We take 
it from a church calendar just at hand. 





Cardinal Gibbons, in his sermon last Sun- 
day counseling his hearers respecting their 
duties on election day, expressed the hope 
that the result would be decisive. We hope 
80, too. 





If a royal commission in Victoria can devise 
a scheme for religious instruction in state 
schools which satisfies all Protestants, why 
cannot something of the sort be done in this 
country? 





The progress of the century is illustrated 
by the fact that New Zealand on Jan. 1.will 
put in operation universal penny postage, 
placing that once savage country in this re- 
spect in the forefront of civilized nations. 





There are eighty-one Nonconformists in the 
new British House of Commons, of whom 
twenty-one are Congregationalists, twenty- 
two Presbyterians, twenty-five Methodists, 
four Friends, seven Unitarians and two 
Baptists. 





The Baptist General Association of Lllinois 
has passed a resolution looking to simulta- 
neous evangelistic meetings by every Baptist 
church in the state, beginning Sunday, Jan. 
13. Why not begin a week earlier with the 
many churches that observe the Week of 
Prayer? 

Quite a number of political or semipolitical 
sermons were preached last Sunday, and some 
of them dealt so exclusively with general prin- 
ciples that the hearers couldn’t tell from the 
discourse whether the minister was going to 
vote for McKinley, Bryan or Woolley. Prob- 
ably that was the intention. 





Rev. S. J. Barrows, formerly editor of the 
Christian Register, a founder and director of 
the Massachusetts Prison Association, a mem- 
ber of the United States Prison Commission 
and one of the best informed men in this coun- 
try in matters of penology, has been elected 
successor of Mr. William F. Rounds as secre- 
tary of the New York Prison Association. 





The Protestant missionaries of Japan have 
been in session in Tokyo during the past week 
conferring on matters of policy and belief. 
At some of the meetings as many as 500 per- 
sons were present. United States Minister 
Buck, who is proving a most loyal friend of 
Christian missions, tendered the delegates a 
reception on the 30th at his official residence. 





The successor of Dr. Webb as chairman of 
the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board is Dr. Plumb. The choice is a fitting 
one, in view of the fact that he is the senior 
member of the Board, now that Dr. Webb has 
resigned and Mr. Burr has passed away. Mr. 
Edward Whitin, the newly-elected lay mem- 
ber of the committee, has accepted the office 
and begun service. 





Those interested in the article Great Men 
and Their Bibles, in last week’s issue, will be 
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glad to know that the Bibles described therein 
of Jobn Eliot, Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick and 
Dwight L. Moody are in the Congregational 
Library of the Congregational House, where 
they may be seen at any time during the day. 
They have been there since the Bible exhibit 
so successfully managed by Mr. S. Brainard 
Pratt last spring. 


Those who think the Sunday schools are 
behind the times may change their minds if 
they will study the prospectus of the Sunday 
School Times for 1901. It recognizes every 
new problem in its field and provides the 
ablest writers in thisand other lands to throw 
light on it. The Times was never better 
equipped than now to lead in popular, present 
day Bible study, and no Sunday school, what- 
ever system of lessons it uses, need be behind 
the times if its teachers read the Sunday 
School Times. 





“The convention was a striking exhibition 
of the effectiveness of laymen.” So writes a 
Fall River pastor regarding the recent Y. M. 
Cc. A. State Convention there. A cheering bit 
of testimony this is in days when some people 
think that Christian activity has been given 
over entirely to women and children. When 
the Association could muster on its platform a 
dozen railway presidents, as it did at the re- 
cent convention of the railroad department in 
Philadelphia, it looks as if religion and men 
were not mutually exclusive terms. 





The Republic, a Roman Catholic journal, 
complains because Henry Ward Beecher won 
a place in the Hall of Fame and Archbishop 
Hughes did not. No Catholic prelate is per- 
mitted by the law and spirit of his church so 
to mingle with and affect the great non- 
Catholic element of our population as to 
win their representatives’ suffrages in a vot- 
ing contest of this kind. Archbishop Hughes 
aided the Administration during the trying 
days of the Civil War, and he was an able ex- 
ecutive and polemicist, but he never made an 
impression upon the American public at large 
at all comparable to that which Beecher made. 





Edinburgh and Scotland generally have 
been receiving Ira D. Sankey none the less 
enthusiastically than did London a few weeks 
ago. Halls packed half an hour before the 
service began and overflow meetings have 
marked his work north of the Clyde. At 
Edinburgh Professor Simpson presided over 
the initial meeting, and ministers of all de- 
nominations were on the platform. Press 
comment is noticeably favorable, and the es- 
teem in which Mr. Sankey is held by Chris- 
tians generally on the other side of the water 
is more and more evident as he continues his 
tour. He has told his audiences that when 
his present mission is over he expects to 
establish a training school for gospel singers. 
He believes there is a demand for such an 
institution. 





A federation of the Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Reformed and Protestant Episcopal 
churches of the Bergen district of Jersey 
City, N. J., has been formed with the very ad- 
mirable aim, as set forth in its constitution, “to 
bring about a practical union between the 
churches through co-operative work ; to bring 
the organized intelligence and love of our 
churches to bear on the material, social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual interests of the life of our 
city ; to reach and touch every home in our city 
by house to house visitation ; to consider new or 
additional methods for the Christianizing of 
the city.” It is delightful to see this idea tak- 
ing root in this country, and on the broader 
basis of union between Non-Episcopal and 
Episcopal organizations which is as yet impos- 
sible in Great Britain. A similar spirit was 
manifest in the interdenominational con- 
ference in Chicago last week, reported in 
our Western letter. Not only Episcopalians 
but Roman Catholics participated. 
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In and Around Boston 


Presbyterian Loss to Boston 

Last Sunday marked the closing service of 
the ten years’ pastorate of Rev. J. T. Black, 
D. D., of the Presbyterian church of East 
Boston. He goes to Piqua, 0., one of the 
largest churches of the state, having a mem- 
bership of 665. In New England he has been 
conspicuous within and outside of his denomi- 
nation as a speaker and leader. 


Free Books for Clergymen 

The General Theological Library has much 
increased its usefulness since offering its serv- 
ices free to ministers. Over 100 of them in 
Boston and vicinity are drawing books, and 
about sixty public libraries in New England 
are distributing centers through which minis- 
ters have the loan of books with only the cost 
of postage. Itis hoped that lower postal rates 
may be secured on books exchanged between 
libraries, by which at small cost clergymen all 
over New England might be able to avail 
themselves of the advantages of this library. 


November with Charles [1. Sheldon 

Lately the author of In His Steps has kept 
engagements in and around Boston, includ- 
ing addresses at the Y. M. C. A. convention 
in Fall River. On Sunday, Oct. 28, he spoke 
to a large gathering of men in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, preaching morning and 
evening in Brooklyn. Various réligious or- 
ganizations claim him soon, ranging from the 
Evangelical Alliance of Boston for the 12th 
to Christian Endeavor conventions in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Richmond, Va. His 
tour South will extend to Atlanta, Savannah 
and Charleston. The Pennsylvania Endeav- 
orers will hear him at Philadelphia Nov. 21, 
thence he will return for the following day at 
Andover, addressing students of the seminary 
and Phillips Academy, and closing the month 
at Worcester, Mass., at a C. E. union meeting. 
Mr. Sheldon will give in four public readings 
his latest story, Born to Serve, at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, Dec. 3-6. Tickets will be 
sold at $1, and the proceeds devoted to social 
settlement work and to aid the U.S. C. E. of 
India, Burmah and Ceylon. This last object 
will interest the local C. E.’s, as it is the sec- 
retaryship of that union which Rev. F. S. Hatch 
assumes in January. This story will also be 
read in Plymouth Chureh in Brooklyn. 


Latest News from Democracy 

This was the topic of an address by Henry 
D. Lloyd before the Boston ministers last 
Monday. Though it was the day before the 
election, the subject had no immediate polit- 
ical significance, being rather in the nature of 
personal observations upon social progress in 
England and New Zealand. Mr. Lloyd sought 
in these countries hope for the future and 
found it in actually bettered conditions. De- 
mocracy which regards reciprocity is the ideal. 
New Zealand’s history up to 1890 was that of 
a people in the grasp of a monopoly. But 
after the great Maritime strike the people 
voted out the monopolist and instituted meas- 
ures which Mr. Lloyd declared to be a most 
important body of reform. The tax system 
was remodeled, placing a progressive tax upon 
land and incomes, and leaseholds were sub- 
stituted for freeholds. The state is the 
public contractor and manages the railroads 
through Parliament. Money rates have been 
largely reduced through government loans 
from England. Legislation has made arbi- 
tration compulsory. A system of pensions 
has been devised for worn-out servants of the 
state. Capital does not grow arrogant; the 
produ er reaps his own: from his toil. The 
government is a partner in new industries, 
giving advantages to allalike. While salaries 
are not high, positions are secure and promo- 
tion probable. 

After the address Mr. Lloyd answered many 
questions. The moral and religious life is as 
strong there as elsewhere. The control of the 
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liquor trade is through local option, usually 
resulting in high license. 


Hartford Alumni 

The Hartford Alumni Association for East- 
ern New England held its twelfth annual 
meeting at the United States Hotel last Mon- 
day. Dr. W. A. Bartlett read a paper on A 
New Testament Type of a Preacher. Greet- 
ings from the seminary were brought by Prof. 
Lewis B. Paton. 


Providential Protection During 
the Siege of Peking 


BY JAMES H. INGRAM, M. D., TUNG-CHO, 
CHINA 


Among the perils to which the mission- 
aries in Peking were exposed during the 
fifty-five days of their siege were fire, 
sword, famine and subterranean mines. 
A few days after our arrival at the Brit- 
ish legation, when a strong west wind 
was blowing, we were alarmed by the 
sight of a mighty volume of black smoke 
rising out of the adjacent buildings, set 
on fire by kerosene. Our fire pumps 
were put to work. Men, women and 
children passed buckets of water, but 
even then it seemed as though we must 
be destroyed. Prayers were going up to 
him who stilled the winds on the Sea of 
Galilee; and our petitions were heard. 
The wind was changed so that the con- 
flagration swept through the property of 
our foes until it had burned itself out. 

At another time one of the members of 
our mission was remarking that “‘if they 
should fire the Hanlin Academy, with the 
gale blowing as it is today, there would 
be no possibility of our salvation.”” Han- 
lin Academy, or the Imperial Chinese 
University, was founded 2,000 years ago 
and was the oldest institution of its kind 
in existence. In its courts were the pro- 
ductions of the sages of China. It was 
the Mecca of the literati; and the com- 
mon people revered it as of divine origin. 
Searcely had this conversation ceased 
when to our horror we saw black smoke 
rising from the very spot about which we 
had been talking. Soon the wind carried 
it over us in thick, angry clouds, which 
seemed to presage our speedy extermina- 
tion. 

Again we called out our fire brigade, 
and as we worked we prayed. The gale 
was again turned and the billows of flame 
were driven along parallel to our wall, 
and the second time we were delivered by 
miraculous intervention from destruction 
by fire. There were many other fires 
started by the enemy to drive us out. 
They only stopped when there was noth- 
ing more to burn. Hundreds of acres of 
the city were thus turned to ashes in their 
mad fury. 

Then they devised a plan of accomplish- 
ing their diabolical purpose by the em- 
ployment of fire darts. These arrows 
were iron spears. The butts were wound 
with cloth saturated with oil. They were 
fired from mortars over the legation. 
Their hope was to lodge them in the roofs 
of the buildings. But again in this they 
were not successful. But they accom- 
plished their purpose in the quarters of 
the native Christians,.in this way destrey- 
ing several large buildings. 

Vineland, N. J. 
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End of the Century Papers 


Whatever preceding centuries may have 
had to boast of, it is indisputable that 
this has been the century, of science, and 
in this department of human interests 
neither any one century nor all preceding 
ones combined make any approach to the 
accomplishments of this. Many persons 
have essayed to chronicle the successes 
of the nineteenth century, but, like the 
makers of lists of the best hundred books, 
no two persons make similar lists, imply- 
ing that in science, as in literature, there 
is room for individual ‘tastes. There is 
another and deeper reason for the un- 
likenesses in the catalogues, that is, the 
failure to recognize the difference be- 
tween science and the arts. 

The word science is nowadays made to 
stand for skill in pugilism, in card and 
ball playing, in running a steam engine 
or shooting a cannon. Again, the me- 
chanical contrivances for doing things 
which relieve us of much drudgery and 
increase efticiency—our railroads, steam- 
ships, telegraphs and the like—are men- 
tioned as triumphs of science, whereas 
they are only by-products. Disused 
methods are spoken of as unscientific, 
and efficiency is made the test for science. 

All this has little to do with science as 
I understand it. Science is a knowledge 
of the laws that determine the character 
and amount of the continuous changes 
of all sorts in nature, including man. Its 
basis is uniform experience. Facts are 
not science, they are the data of science. 
Facts need to be interpreted, but the in- 
terpretation must be consistent with ex- 
periences of all kinds, and this is our 
criterion of truth. To think otherwise is 
to think that some or all phenomena are 
without necessary relations. 

What is called the law of gravitation 
must be consistent with the facts of geol- 
ogy, physiology, sociology as well as of 
astronomy, and if a sociological fact was 
plainly incompatible with the law of grav- 
itation the law would have to be aban- 
doned. This criterion of truth, corrobo- 
ration from all sources, is peculiarly the 
product of this century. Before it, it was 
not known or imagined that geological 
or chemical facts were related in any way 
to astronomical facts, or that a psycho- 
logical fact could be related to chemical 
or physiological facts. 

At the beginning of this century the 
following individual sciences had no exist- 
ence—physical astronomy, physical ge- 
ography, geology, botany, chemistry, 
heat, thermodynamics, light, electricity, 
paleontology, morphology, biology, neu- 
rology, psychology, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, history, non-Euclidian geometry. 
These sciences embody almost all the 
knowledge we have. If science is a 
body of generalizations consistent with 
all these, then correlations were impossi- 
ble before these groups of phenomena 
and laws were known, and these are all 
on such an indisputable basis and are so 
correlated with each other that each 
helps support the rest and so are secure 
against destructive criticism. 

What has been said is not to be con- 
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strued as saying that before this century 
men were without knowledge or a theory 
of things, for they had both, but their 
theory of things was founded on dictum 
rather than data. The demands of phi- 
losophy are instantly imperative, and 
when appropriate facts are not at hand 
invention will provide the desideratum. 


ASTRONOMY 


In 1800 it was the common belief, 
shared by philosopher and man of science, 
that the visible universe was created by 
fiat about 6,000 years ago. Now nobody 
believes that, for a body of knowledge has 
come into our possession which has ren- 
dered that old belief untenable. Swe- 
denborg and Kant had taught that the 
solar system was a growth. Swedenborg 
gave no reasons for his teaching. Kant 
gave some reasons, but an eminent as- 
tronomer has said he gave no reasons 
that an astronomer was bound to respect. 

Just a hundred years ago Laplace pub- 
lished his Mechanique Celeste, an investi- 
gation into the possibilities of a gaseous 
mass, as large as the solar system, when 
left to the laws of gravitation and me- 
chanics, and showed that it would con- 
dense into a number of revolving globes 
about a large central body, in brief, that a 
solar system like ours would be the out- 
come if time enough were allowed. Her- 
schel had discovered multitudes of cloudy 
patches in the sky and called them neb- 
ule, but each increase in telescopic power 
resolved some of them into star clusters, 
only so remote as to appear like a cloud, 
and the general opinion was held that all 
might be so resolved with proper tele- 
scopes, and not until 1863 was it shown 
with the spectroscope that there were 
really multitudes of gaseous masses in all 
stages of condensation in the sky, and 
now we have it as near demonstration as 
possible that what we call the nebular 
theory gives us an account of the past his- 
tory of the earth, the sun and moon, and 
they are, therefore, millions of years old. 

Creation is a continuous process, and 
the old conceptions have been abandoned ; 
all this on the basis of data—instruments 
and processes altogether unknown be- 
fore. It is not so much science as an ad- 
dition to older science, as it is science dis- 
placing old myth, and what a difference 
it has made in our outlook! The dis- 
turbance made on the announcement of 
the discovery of the law of gravitation 
was as nothing to it. 

The astronomer, too, with new imple- 
ments and methods, measures the uni- 
verse, tells us there is not an infinite 
number of stars; that the most remote 
one in the visible universe cannot be fur- 
ther away than 200,000 times the distance 
to the nearest fixed star; that it takes 
over four years for the light from the 
nearest to reach us, though traveling at 
the. rate of 186,000 miles in a second—the 
light from the most remote one would re- 
quire more than 800,000 years to reach us; 
that there are more than a hundred mil- 
lion such bodies in the sky and multi- 
tudes the eye has never seen; that the 


solar system is drifting in space nearly 
five hundred millions of miles a year ; that 
the sun is a huge magnetic bubble, and 
will cease to be serviceable as a source of 
heat to us in about ten millions of years, 
All this is so new that it is properly 
called the new astronomy. The aspect of 
the universe has been altogether changed. 


GEOLOGY 


The order of the rock and their fossil 
contents help to complete the astronomic 
history of the earth—once too hot to 
permit life upon it, and at first only the 
simplest microscopic forms, these becom- 
ing more complex in structure and func- 
tion until now, species and genera de- 
veloping and then becoming extinct, the 
whole taking millions on millions of 
years. It is new knowledge, not an ex- 
tension of the old. The old denied the 
possibility of any such process and his- 
tory. 

CHEMISTRY 

This science rests upon atomic weights, 
multiple proportions and molecular struc- 
ture, all of which fundamental principles 
were unknown and unsurmised before 
this century. If Democritus, Lucretius 
and others taught the doctrine of atoms, 
none of them gave a reason that a modern 
chemist would be bound to respect. Chem- 
istry as an art is old, but chemistry as a 
science is nineteenth century work. 


PHYSICS 


The principles of mechanics, which un- 
derlie all physical phenomena, have been 
known since the time of Newton, but no- 
body imagined they were applicable to 
molecules as well as to visible masses, 
much less did any one know that the 
phenomena of heat, of light, of electric- 
ity were of the same order. We have 
today the science of energy, covering all. 
Before this century heat and light were 
believed to be material things, which 
could be now in and now out of a body. 
Not until between 1840 and 1850 was it 
made clear that mechanical energy, heat, 
electric currents and chemical reactions 
were all quantitatively related to each 
other and mutually convertible into each 
other. We call this the conservation of 
energy—a new and transforming idea, 
applicable to astronomical, geological, 
enemical, physiological and all other phe- 
nomena, and giving us a check upon spec- 
ulations about the past and future as 
well as the possibilities of the present. 
In short, the whole body of the sci- 
ences is conditioned by this law of con- 
servation, and the history of the universe 
was determined in consonance with it. 

Molecules have been measured, and we 
know there are more molecules in the 
smallest particle that can be seen with a 
microscope than all the stars in the sky 
to be seen with the best telescope. Here 
it is proper to remark that it is quite 
impossible for mechanism to act in an 
unscientific way—that is, in a way not in 
accordance with mechanical principles 
and the laws of matter. The loom of 
Penelope was as scientific as the loom of 
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Jacquard, the stone hammer as the steam 
hammer. 

We have simplified and made automatic 
many processes, and thus have cheapened 
products and men have been relieved of 
much drudgery, but these have nothing 
to do with science itself. Astronomy is 
not more scientific because we have bet- 
ter telescopes, but better telescopes give 
wider experience and more data for in- 
terpretation. After the collectors have 
gathered their material and the skilled 
observers have recorded their observa- 
tions, the interpreter must appear. A 
man may be excellent in one of these 
and altogether worthless in the others. 
Millions had seen falling bodies, but New- 
ton found the law of gravitation in them. 
Millions knew that friction would heat a 
body; Joule found the laws of thermo- 
dynamics in it. 

THE ETHER 

Again, the discovery of the ether and 
its agency in the phenomena of light; 
electricity, magnetism and probably of 
gravity belongs to this century. Its prop- 
erties are so radically different from those 
of matter that it,cannot be compared 
with it, nor described by the same terms 
we apply to matter. Think of an agency 
that can transmit a disturbance more 
than a hundred thousand million miles a 
second ; that can sustain without rupture 
a stress of a hundred tons per square foot 
and yet enable one to move through the 
strained region without being aware of 
its presence; that is so loaded with 
energy that a cubic foot anywhere would 
yield thousands of horse power if we 
knew how to gear to it. The importance 
of this discovery and its relations cannot 
be reckoned second even to the law of 
universal gravitation. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


The doctrine of descent, with modifica- 
tions, and the survival of the fittest— 
what is called Darwinism—has won its 
way, including its applicability to man- 
kind. It has no opposers save among 
such as have no knowledge of natural 
history, but its acceptance overthrows 
all that was thought to be true as to the 
history of living things held by the wisest 
and best men before this century. Itisa 
nineteenth century product—not an ex- 
tension of older knowledge, but practi- 
cally new science. Even the missing link 
between man and lower animals has been 
found, and that controversy is over. The 
anthropologists, the geologists and the 
historians now agree that man has lived 
on the earth tens of thousands of years. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

A new issue has been made on its side, 
finding definite relations between nerve 
structure and function, and has made it 
clear that nature rather than nurture is 
the determining factor in human affairs, 
that the results of training stop with the 
individual, and that the system of educa- 
tion we so long have fostered is all wrong. 
It has dismissed memory as a faculty 
and discounts formal education as a waste 
of time and material, makes games and 
sports of equal rank with arithmetic and 
geography, and finds in the nervous struc- 
ture a reason for it all. Such science is 


as revolutionary in mental philosophy as 
was the nebular theory to astronomical 
and natural selection in biological philoso- 
phy. This nineteenth century product 


has rendered the preceding centuries’ 
thoughts on mind of pathological interest 
only. 

HISTORY 

Researches in Egypt, Assyria and else- 
where have rendered untellable most of 
what passed for history before the middle 
of this century. Almost nothing hap- 
pened as was formerly believed, and the 
whole science is now on a new basis. 

We have, too, a new geometry, called 
non-Euclidian—a doctrine of space rela- 
tions which is as consistent and of wider 
scope than that we have learned and 
which seems so self-evident. The new 
geometry is full of surprises and makes it 
needful for every philosopher to recon- 
sider the assumptions with which he 
starts, and these have been Euclidian. 

Lastly, we have the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which I suppose everybody holds in 
some form today. It is in substance that 
the energy in the universe is being trans- 
formed into more stable forms through 
varied and complicated phenomena, all of 
which are transitory; from star dust to 
man the process has been continuous and 
with the same factors, without break or 
hindrance. In its action it involves all 
the sciences and all phenomena, dissolu- 
tion and degradation being as inherent in 
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We received the hand printing press; we- 
bequeath the cylinder press. 

We received the type setter; we bequeath 
the linotype. 

We received the sledge; we bequeath the 
steam drill and hammer. 

We received the flintlock musket; we be- 
queath automatic Maxims. 

We received the sail ship, six weeks to 
Eurofe ; we bequeath the steamship Majestic, 
six days to Europe. 

We received gunpowder; 
nitroglycerin. 

We received the hand loom; we bequeath 
the cotton gin and woolen mill. 

We received the leather fire bucket; we be- 
queath the steam fire engine. 

We received wood and stone structures; we 
bequeath twenty-storied steel structures on 
which the sky may rest. 

We received the staircase; we bequeath the 
elevator. 

We received Johnson’s Dictionary with 
20,000 words; we bequeath the Standard Dic- 
tionary with 240,000 words. 

We received 22,000,000 speaking the English 
language ; we bequeath 116,000,000. 

We received the painter’s brush and easel ; 
we bequeath lithography and photography. 

We received the lodestone; we bequeath 
the electro-magnet. 

We received the glass electric machine; we 
bequeath the dynamo. 

We received the tallow dip; we bequeath 
the arclight and the Standard Oil Company. 

We received the four-inch achromatic tel- 
escope; we bequeath the four-foot telescope. 

We received two dozen members of the solar 


we bequeath 


the process as evolution and improve- system; we bequeath 500. 


ment. Most persons who hold to some 
such view are not thoroughgoing—hold- 
ing to it where their knowledge is most 
complete but setting bounds to it where 
their knowledge is most limited ; but the 
recognition of an evolutionary process 
and the finding of abundant evidence to 
sustain it is the work of this century. 

Its importance in philosophy is greater 
than any discovery ever made. It is a 
touchstone with which one may test the 
credibility of every proposition. Thus 
has the science work of the nineteenth 
century transformed our ideals of the 
earth and the heavens. As Aaron’s ser- 
pent devoured all the serpents of the 
Egyptian enchanters, so has the nine- 
teenth century science destroyed what 
was called science in preceding times. 

If any century ever had cause to boast 
of its accomplishments, surely this one 
now ending has more cause than all of 
them together, and the twentieth century 
will start with an enormous advantage, 
for the foundations of knowledge are now 
laid so securely that no additions can 
overthrow them. 

If one turns to the various inventions 
of the century that have so completely 
transformed industries, added many new 
ones, changed the modes.of life of nations 
and added enormously to material pros- 
perity and convenience, as well as in- 
creased the means of enjoyment almost 
beyond expression, the list is long and 
incomparable with the sum of all that 
preceded it. These inventions are often 
thought of as science itself, but science 
is not mechanism but a body of correlated 
principles. The one is law, the other an 
illustration of its validity. 

We received the horse and ox; we bequeath 
the locomotive, the automobile and the bicycle. 

We received the goose quill; we bequeath 
the fountain pen and typewriter. 

We received the scythe; we bequeath the 
mowing machine. 

We received the sickle; we bequeath the 
harvester. 

We received the sewing and knitting nee- 
dle; we bequeath the sewing and knitting 
machine. 


- 


We received a million stars; we bequeath 
100,000,000. 

We received the tinder box; we bequeath 
the friction match. 

We received ardinary light; we bequeath 
Roentgen rays. 

We received the beacon signal fires; we be- 
queath the telegraph, the telephone and wire- 
less telegraphy. 

We received the weather unannounced; we 
bequeath the weather bureau. 

We received less than twenty known ele- 
ments ; we bequeath eighty. 

We received the products of distant coun- 
tries as rarities; we bequeath them as bounti- 
ful as home productions. 

We received history as events remembered 
and recorded ; we bequeath the kinetoscope. 

We received the past as silent; we bequeath 
the phonograph, and the voices of the dead 
may again be heard. 

We received pain as an allotment to man; 
we bequeath ether, chloroform and cocaine. 

We received gangrene; we bequeath anti- 
septic surgery. 

We received the old oaken bucket; we be- 
queath the driven well and the water tower. 

We received decomposition helplessly; we 
bequeath cold storage. 

We received foods for immediate consump- 
tion; we bequeath the canning industry. 

We received butter solely from milk; we 
bequeath oleomargarine. 

We received the pontoon; we bequeath the 
Brooklyn bridge. 

We received the hedgerow and the rail 
fence; we bequeath the barbed wire fence. 

We received cement steel; we bequeath 
Bessemer steel. 

We received unlimited dependence upon. 
muscles; we bequeath automatic mechanism. 


The account is clearly not exhaustive, . 
but one thing more ought to be added. 
Physical research has brought us to an 
apparent boundary. The knowledge we 
have of the nature of matter and of the 
ether seems to imply that the former isa 
form of energy of the ether in the ether, 
and as the latter is frictionless no me- 
chanics of the energy we know and meas- 
ure is competent to organize a first atom. 
It implies the existence of other energy, 
other modes of action and non-compul- 
sory activity—that is, intelligence con- 
trolling factors behind all that we call 
the visible universe. There one is con- 
fronted with divinity. 
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Parable 


A large, paved terrace forms the ap- 


proach to what appears to be the magnifi- . 


cent country villa of some nobleman. 
The house opens upon the terrace through 
wide porticos supported on splendid mar- 
ble pillars. This is a delightful place for 
the entertainment of guests. Sheltered 
here from the heat of the sun, one can sit 
at ease and look across the terrace into 
the beautiful country beyond. It is evi- 
dently a southern climate, and the dis- 
tant hills are covered with fertile farms 
and olive groves. In nearer range is the 
stately villa garden with well-laid walks 
among ornamental trees and shrubbery. 

A table is set in one of the porticos 
for the nobleman and two beautiful 
women who may be guests or members of 
his family. They are all richly dressed— 
the nobleman in what to modern eyes ap- 
pears a sort of velvet negligee, the ladies 
in décolleté gowns, one of velvet and one 
of striped satin. They partake of some 
light refreshment while listening to the 
music of an orchestra, The musicians— 
a woman and two men—are close by the 
table devoting themselves assiduously to 
their task. All three read from the same 
score, and a small, black slave boy acts as 
an animated music rack to hold the book 
open before them. They have, at least, 
one attentive listener. The beautiful 
woman at the farther end of the table 
leans on her elbow and seems lost in a 
revery which some strain has suggested. 
Her companion opposite seems of a 
colder, haughtier nature. She is convers- 
ing with the nobleman and declining the 
dainties which he presses upon her. 

In the farther portico and without on 
the terrace the servants of the house- 
hold come and go about their work. 
Through tle terrace gate several stran- 
gers enter. It is, doubtless, by this en- 
trance that a beggar has made his way 
into the inclosure and has approached 
the portico where the family are seated. 
Kneeling on the pavement beside one of 


of the Rich Man and 


From the Painting by Bonifazio Veronese 
Un the Venice Academy) 


By EsteELLE M. Hurus 


the pillars he stretches out his hand in an 
appeal for alms. He is crippled and dis- 
eased and half-clad in ragged garments, 
a strange contrast to the richly appareled 
people he addresses. On their part they 
seem as unmindful of his presence as if 
he did not exist. Only the little slave 
boy turns to look curiously at him. In the 
meantime, a servant has spied him from 
afar and hastens towards him with the 
dogs, evidently intending to drive him 
out. One of the dogs, coming up, licks a 
sore on his bare leg. 


The parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus is expressed in such general terms 
that it may be illustrated by the customs 
of any period orcountry. Every one who 
reads the story supplies the details of the 
setting from his own experience of men 
and things. So with Bonifazio, whose pic- 
ture is a transcript of the life of the Ital- 
ian nobility in the sixteenth century. 
The work is the masterpiece of a painter 
whose name is not as well known as it 
should be. The heads are fine and the 
color is very rich. The composition is es- 
pecially strong in space effects. A noted 
critic has said that ‘the whole range of 
Italian art has not produced a more 
deeply felt and poetical composition.” 


The Search 
I went to seek for Christ, 
And Nature seemed so fair 
That first the woods and fields my youth enticed, 
And I was sure to find him there: 
The temple I forsook, 
And to the solitude 
Allegiance paid; but Winter came and shook 
The crown and purple from my wood ; 
His snows, like desert sands, with scornful drift, 
Besieged the columned aisle and palace gate ; 
My Thebes, cut deep with many a solemn rift, 
But epitaphed her own sepulchred state : 
Then I remembered whom I went to seek, 
And blessed blunt Winter for his counsel bleak. 





* The tenth article in the series The Life of Christ 
in Great Works of Art. Illustrating the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lesson of Nov. 11, 1900, 


Lazarus” ~~ 


Back to the world I turned, 
For Christ, I said, is King: 

So the cramped alley and the but I spurned, 
As far beneath his sojourning. 

Mid power and wealth I sought, 
But found no trace of him, 

And all the costly offerings I had brought 
With sudden rust and mold grew dim; 

I found his tomb, indeed, where by their laws, 
All must on stated days themselves imprison, 

Mocking with bread a dead creed’s grinning jaws, 
Witless how long the life had thence arisen ; 

Due sacrifice to this they set apart, 

Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart. 


So from my feet the dust 
Of the proud world I shook ; 
Then came dear Love and shared with me his crust, 
And half my sorrow’s burden took. 
After the World’s soft bed, 
Its rich and dainty fare, 
Like down seemed Love’s coarse pillow to my head, 
His cheap food seemegi as manna rare ; 
Fresh-trodden prints of bare and bleeding feet, 
Turned to the heedless city whence I came, 
Hard by I saw, and springs of worship sweet 
Gushed from my cleft heart smitten by the same ; 
Love looked me in the face and spake no words, 
But straight | knew those footprints were the 
Lord’s. 


I followed where they led, 
And in a hovel rude, 
With naught to fence the weather from his head, 
The King I sought for meekly stood ; 
A naked, hungry child 
Clung round his gracious knee, 
And a poor, hunted slave looked up and smiled 
To bless the smile that set him free ; 
New miracles I saw his presence do— 
No more I knew the hovel bare and poor, 
The gathered chips into a woodpile grew, 
The broken morsel swelled to goodly store ; 
I knelt and wept: my Christ no more I seek, 
His throne is with the outeast and the weak. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Pres. S. A. Eliot of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion calls upon the clergy of that denomina- 
tion to give serious attention to the matter of 
influencing young men to choose the ministry 
as a life work, “to develop their own succes- 
sors”; and he quotes effectively Agassiz’s 
reply to the question once asked him, ‘‘ What 
do you deem your greatest life work?” “The 
training of three true scientists,” was the 
great man’s reply. 
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Who Is 


A C. E. Official’s Opinion 


BY WILLIAM SHAW 





There was a good deal of ozone in Dr. 
Beaton’s article with the striking title, Chop- 
ping the Church into Bits, in The Congrega- 
tionalist, Oct. 25, due probably to the fact 
that it was produced after ‘‘a ten-mile spin 
on a perfect summer day.’’ The points em- 
phasized are so vital to the church life of to- 
day that I for one want more light, and ven- 
ture to ask a few questions. What constitutes 
the church of the present day in its organic 
life? So far as I can learn, the church of the 
fourteenth century was a Sunday service con- 
ducted by the priest. After the Reformation 
the prayer meeting was added. In the eigh- 
teenth century came the Sunday school, and 
in the nineteefith the missionary societies, 
Christian Endeavor, Men’s Clubs, Boys’ Bri- 
gade, ete. 

Is the church of today any of these depart- 
ments of service, or is it all of them? Have 
we come to the time indicated by St. Paul 
when there are “diversities of workings, but 
the same God?” In referring to the church, 
Paul uses the figure of a man. Is a man 
“chopped into bits” because.he has different 
organs for different kinds of work? Some 
people talk as if the church ought to be all 
ears; at least, their greatest complaint is that 
people will not listen to two sermons on Sun- 
day. Is it foreordained that the church must 
have two sermons on Sunday because it had 
them before other methods for reaching peo- 
ple were devised? Has not the time come for 
a readjustment of our Sunday services ? 

The church is often referred to as the fam- 
ily of God. Is the family “chopped into 
bits’ when some members of it go to school, 
others to the store and others to the kitchen? 
Must all do the same thing in the same room, 
in order to maintain the i tegrity of the fam- 
ily? Is not the power of the family increased 
when each receives his training or does his 
work in the place where it will count for the 
most? And if perchance one member of the 
family is more successful than another, should 
the spirit of jealousy be manifested ? 

Is a business firm “ chopped into bits ”’ be- 
cause there are many departments, all thor- 
oughly organized with theirown heads of de- 
partments (officers) and clerks (committees ) 
and their own “interests” and “ ambitions ” 
to make their departments as successful as 
possible ? 

There was a time when the father paid the 
pew rent and made the contribution to mis- 
sions. Now our ideal is to train every mem- 
ber of the family in the grace of giving. What 
possible harm can there be in bringing our 
young people into direct touch with our mis- 
sionary boards through their offerings and 
prayers? It isa very simple matter of detail 
to have all these offerings reported to the 
chureh treasurer for his report. 

It may be true that many young people do 
not graduate from the Sunday school and 
Christian Endeavor Society into the church. 
But is it not true that more young people 
unite with the church than before these or- 
ganizations were started, and is it not also 
true that nearly all the accessions to the 
church come through these organizations ? 

I give here the letter of introduction, to 
which Dr. Beaton seems to object, which is 
given to members of Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties when they remove from one place to 
another. 


Dear Friends: We take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you through this letter M , who has 
been an —— member of our society. We trust — 
will become a useful member of your society, and 
that the acquaintance thus made will be the means 
of advancing still further the Endeavor idea—“ For 
Christ and the Church.” 





Yours sincerely, 


——, See. , Pres. 
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Chopping the Church 


The only purpose of this letter is to prevent 
the young people from drifting away and to 
encourage them to take up their work at once 
in their new church home. In addition to 
this, the secretary often writes to the society 
to which the member is introduced to be on 
the lookout for him or her. If this kind of 
work injures the church, so much the worse 
for the church. I wish every church clerk 
had as one of his duties the same work to do. 

Is it true “that the age which has seen the 
rise of’’ the Society of Christian Endeavor 
“has also seen the decline of the reading of 
the Bible?’ It may be simply a matter of 
opinion, but I believe that more Bibles were 
sold and more Bibles were read in the last 
decade than in any previous decade in the 
history of the church. 

Is it not true that the age which has seen 
the rise of the C. E. Society has also seen the 
largest activity of the Sunday school; the 
publication of more new systems of Bible 
study; the organization of more special Bible 
study classes ; the development of the student 
volunteer movement, which has given to the 
churches more missionary workers than it 
can support in the field; the organization of 
the Tenth Legion of proportionate givers, 
which, if fostered by our churches, will in 
the next generation provide the money as well 
as the men; the development of the institu- 
tional church idea, which I heard one of the 
leaders in that work say was only a develop- 
ment of the C. E. idea; the recognition of the 
place of the child in the church; the best 
expression of interdenominational fellowship 
that the churches have yet seen; and the ask- 
ing of that question, ‘“‘ What would Jesus do?” 
which has so profoundly stirred the consciences 
of millions of Christians, a question that Mr. 
Sheldon has said grew ont of the promise in 
our pledge “to do whatever He would like to 
have me do”? 

In the light of these and other striking facts 
that might be mentioned there is no room for 
pessimistic gloom. Much of that which is the 
subject of criticism today is the struggle of 
life seeking expression, which is infinitely 
better than the stagnation of death. I believe 
with all my heart that the writer of the article 
referred to is right when he says, in his clos- 
ing paragraph, that what we need is to “so 
co-ordinate and arrange them that all their 
zeal and piety and service will flow like so 
many streams into the great river of the 
churches’ life.” 

My last question is, how can this be done 
better than by having a “ pastor’s cabinet,” 
consisting of representatives from every de- 
partment of the churech’s work, which shall 
meet regularly, plan the work wisely so as to 
cover the whole field without duplication, and 
thus give to the pastor and to each other sym- 
pathy instead of jealousy, counsel in place of 
criticism, and hearty co-operation in place of 
ruinous competition ? 

He is building up the church who contrib- 
utes to the perfecting of every part, and he is 
chopping the church into bits who destroys or 
drives out these new instrumentalities that 
have been developed by the Spirit in the mod- 
ern church. 


A Pastor’s Rejoinder 
BY REV. CHARLES D. CRANE, YARMOUTH, ME, 


Will you allow me sufficient space to dissent 
courteously, but emphatically, from part of 
the article Chopping the Church Into Bits? 
It is not to be denied that we are living ina 
whirlpool of organization, and that a conse- 
crated church without societies of any kind is 
vastly better off than a church having wheels 
within wheels but minus the living spirit and 
the individual consecration. It must also be 
admitted that all active members of Endeavor 
Societies do not feel as they should the obliga- 
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into Bits 


tion of church membership. But it is fair to 
ask whether they would feel it even if there 
were no such thing as Christian Endeavor. 

My observation has not been that Christian 
Endeavor is “‘a church within a church.” I 
have yet to hear of an Endeavor Society formed 
or maintained against the known desire of 
the pastor. Contrariwise, I could mention so- 
cieties that have been led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, that have been stifled without re- 
sistance, because they would not be disloyal to 
the pastor and church. 

Let me refer to what has just taken place in 
my own society. Tuesday night has been 
Endeavor night for years, and Thursday night 
the midweek service has been held. Many of 
our active members are students and teachers, 
and not being able to attend two week night 
meetings have chosen the Tuesday Endeavor 
service, and for so doing I have not con- 
demned them. But we have missed the young 
life on Thursday night. At the request of the 
pastor my Endeavor Society has just voted 
to transfer the Endeavor service to Sunday 
night, subject to the approval of the church, 
and to make it free to everybody, and hence- 
forth to attend the midweek service. There 
were no dissenting votes. Does this look as if 
Christian Endeavor were a church within a 
church? What an opportunity for an exhibi- 
tion of that bumptious, independent spirit 
which some never tire of telling us Christian 
Endeavor is sure to develop. Here is a mag- 
nificent refutation of this slanderous charge. 
I could furnish many another. This is nota 
question of philosophy or of fancy, but of 
fact. 

Long ago the father and founder of Chris- 
tian Endeavor said, what often we have 
seemed to forget, that “‘ Christian Endeavor is 
not a patent process for turning out young 
Christians without any labor on the part of 
pastor or of older friends. Constant care and 
oversight are required.” If a society is left 
to care entirely for itself, what wonder if evil 
tendencies develop? We sometimes blame 
Christian Endeavor for being what we our- 
selves have helped to make it. 


General Miles’s Tribute to 
General Howard 


At the dinner given in New York this week 
to General Howard these words of apprecia- 
tion from the commander-in-chief of the 
armies of the United States showed the repu- 
tation of the guest in the highest military 
circles : 

The patriotic devotion of Gen. O. 0. How- 
ard was illustrated in his early manhood. 
When the life uf the nation was threatened in 
1861 he was holding a choice staff position. 
He unhesitatingly resigned it. On many a 
field where th: army fought he offered a con- 
spicuous example of heroism and sacrificed 
his good right arm at Fair Oaks. Later, when 
transferred to the West, he participated in 
the engagements and victories of the Atlanta 
campaign, being in command of one of the 
armies in the famous march tothe sea. When 
active hostilities ceased he devoted his best 
efforts for the welfare of the millions who had 
been made free as a result of the great war. 
And one of the most humane and daring acts 
of his life consisted in going to the mountains 
of Arizona to meet Cochise, chief of the 
Apaches, for the purpose of securing peace 
between the savages and white settlers. Iam 
gratified to know that his friends and coun- 
trymen have seen fit to demonstrate their ap- 
preciation of the many commendable acts of 
his life. 





Love’s secret is to be always doing things 
for God and not to mind because they are 
such very little ones.— Faber. 
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“Once we have loved we never lose. 
That is not love which can forget, 
Through loss and loneliness and grief 

This gem is as its coronet, 
That true love never can forget. 


That is not faith which drops its hold. 

Once we have trusted, in our clasp 
Forever lies life’s changeless gold, 

Nor withers in our loosened grasp ; 

True faith through all time keeps its clasp. 
— Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper’s Bazar. 





In some ways women are 
strangely defective in imagi- 
nation. They can imagine 
slights which exist only in their own 
minds. They can conjure up innumer- 
able ills and dangers which never mate- 
rialize. They can persuade themselves 
they have any disease which is suggested 
to them. But when it comes to entering 
into the feelings and lot of other individ- 
uals, many persons seem incapable of 
what Margaret Deland calls the perfect 
spiritual imagination. This writer says, 
with truth: ‘‘ Most of us cannot depend 
on our imagination to keep us from buy- 
ing clothing made under outrageous con- 
ditions ; we have to see with our bodily 
eyes the maker of the coat, breaking 
heart and body over it in a sweat shop, 
before we can find its purchase impossi- 
ble.” This same deficiency is probably 
the reason why thoughtless women delay 
paying the bills of poor laundresses, 
dressmakers and tradespeople. If they 
could imagine what it would be like to 
need sorely a small sum of money, they 
would doubtless be more prompt. And 
what but a defective imagination can ex- 
cuse a woman who wears bird plumage 
in her hat? She has never pictured to 
herself the slaughter and suffering of the 
little wild creatures, or it would be im- 
possible. By all means let us heed Mrs. 
Eager’s plea, in her article this week, to 
develop better powers of imagination in 
our children! 


Defective in 
Imagination 


The chaperon has al- 
Sivan ways been a prominent 

figure in British social 
life. It is somewhat of a surprise, there- 
fore, to find a half-playful, half-serious 
paper with the above title in a recent 
Fortnightly, contributed by Lady Jeune. 
She points out that ten years ago very few 
girls rode in the park without a groom, 
walked, or drove in a cab, alone. They 
were not allowed to dine out or pay coun- 
try visits by themselves, or to correspond 
with young men. But gradually a change 
has taken place. Bit by bit little innova- 
tions have crept in, little concessions 
been granted, and this year young girls 
were actually permitted to go alone 
to several London society functions. 
This marks the eclipse, according to Lady 
Jeune, of ‘‘a great and hallowed institu- 
tion, the British chaperon.” For the 
consolation of shocked conservatives, she 
talks of a reaction when “the emanci- 
pated damsels will come humbly back to 
the parental halter and once more walk 
demurely within proper distance of the 
maternaltrain.” Butitis easy to see that 


The Decay of the 


the writer is in sympathy with modern 
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freedom and with the growing equality 
between parents and children. For this 
the influence of American life and 
thought on the mother country is, she be- 
lieves, in part accountable. American 
mothers will surely agree with Lady 
Jeune when she says: ‘The real friend- 
ship and confidence that now exist be- 
tween mothers and daughters are the 
best safeguard against any evil that may 
conceivably arise.”’ 





Sensitive to Slights 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


“The only person in this world who is 
never disappointed is the one who is on 
the lookout for slights,’’ once wrote a 
good-natured cynic. What a paradox it 
is that though never disappointed that 
same person is never happy! We know 
her—alas, that the pronoun is usually 
feminine—by the drooping corners of her 
mouth, her pensive sigh, the deprecatory 
air with which she glances up on the 
street, inviting the cut direct or the nod 
of abstraction. She exasperates people 
into slighting her, good-natured people 
who never before dreamed of slighting 
any one in all their lives. Her attitude 
toward her family is that which we read 
Dora’s aunts maintained toward their 
brother, Mr. Spenlow, and his household: 
“They had never quarreled, but on the 
occasion of Dora’s christening, having 
been invited to tea when they considered 
themselves privileged to be invited to 
dinner, they expressed their opinion in 
writing that it was better for the happi- 
ness of all parties that they should stay 
away. Since which they had gone their 
road, and their brother had gone his.” 

One sees this disposition to feel slighted 
even in little children. One of the first 
sentences acquired and used intelligently 
by a baby of two years was, “ You’ve 
hurt my feelings!’’ sobbed out on every 
occasion. It was the forerunner of the 
sentiments of her maturer years. The 
sensitiveness of a child is a very real 
thing, one that should never be ignored, 
but neither should it be coddled or tended 
assiduously. The little one who hides in 
dark corners and mourns because no one 
loves it needs a judicious as well as an 
affectionate mother, who will give it not 
only plenty of kisses and cuddling—these 
first of all—-but also sunshine and beef- 
steak and a good quinine tonic, since the 
tendency, and one might almost say the 
determination, to be slighted indicates 
always a morbid condition and needs 
medicine as well as tenderness. 

There are few people in this world who 
go about willfully hurting others—so few 
that the chances are infinitely against 
our ever meeting any of them. Most of 
this human family are well-meaning, 
kindly and generous. If sometimes an 
acquaintance fails to return our greeting 
it is practically certain to be due to near- 
sightedness. If we are not invited, it is 
an unintentional oversight. To believe 
otherwise would be to cultivate that 
wretched ‘vice of sensitiveness,’’ which 
we should determine to destroy in our 
minds as we would destroy poison-ivy in 
our gardens. The easily-slighted person 
is, one may be very sure, one of limited 
acquaintance with life. To know much 
of others is to become optimistic and 
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broad-minded, for one is compelled to see 
self-sacrifice and benevolent kindness if 
one is brought closely in contact with the 
multitude. 

In church work this tendency to fee} 
slighted is shown both in men and women 
more strongly, perhaps, than elsewhere, 
The church roll, if gone over in detail, 
would tell a curious story of hurt feel. 
ings. One couple’s names had appeared 
as communicants in four churches in ten 
years in a certain city. On being asked 
for a letter of dismission to a fifth church 
their latest pastor led them to tell their 
reasons for such itineracy, and discovered 
that in each church they had failed to re- 
ceive the attention they expected. 

Theirs was bat one of many such cases, 
People often wait to be spoken to and 
somehow are not, and decide to move on. 
One good deacon, after seeing this over 
and over, solemnly charged his daughter: 
‘‘Never wait for others. to speak to you: 
speak first. Go half way to meet every- 
body, and if that is not far enough, go all 
the way.’’ Such a wholesome training in 
all church members would be a happy 
thing in a church, and would absolutely 
prohibit hurt feelings. 

It is rather a curious thigg that those 
who most often feel slighted in a church 
are those who have some social aspira- 
tions. If one’s religious affiliations are 
used to further ambitious plans, disap- 
pointment is pretty sure to lie ahead. 
Friendships, dear and lasting, grow out 
of church associations if they come 
about naturally, but if church relations 
are formed with a view to such possible 
friendships, somehow they do not flour- 
ish. 

If one has a disposition to see slights, 
that alone is reason enough for an un- 
happy life. In the long run we are apt to 
get our deserts in this world. If we are 
intelligent and make the most of our op- 
portunities, we will win social recognition. 
If we are dull and indifferent, we will be 
dropped from sight. If we are loving we 
will be loved, and if we are cold and self- 
absorbed we will be let alone; while if 
we look for slights and merit them we 
will find them thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa. Thackeray’s words, ‘Life is a 
mirror and gives back to every man the 
reflection of his own face,”’ ought to be 
written on the walls of our nurseries and 
our schoolhouses, 

If you have any degree of super-sensi- 
tiveness, get rid of it at all cost. Call it 
by its right name—morbidness, foolish- 
ness. Don’t flatter yourself that you are 
made of finer clay than other people and 
feel more deeply than others do and so 
you somehow ought to have greater con- 
sideration shown you. Insist to yourself 
that you imagine slights where there are 
none. Get strong, physically and morally, 
and banish the specters. 

But are there not real slights some- 
times? Sometimes—possibly—let us ad- 
mit it with hesitation; but they are not 
worth a pang. Recall the oft-quoted 
words of the wife of the Vicar of Wake- 
field to her daughters: ‘‘Hold up your 
heads, girls. Handsome is that handsome 
does!’’ One’s self-respect should be one’s 
shield. If our intentions are ‘“hand- 
some’’—kindly, simple, sincere—we can 
hold up our heads with such a rightful 
dignity that we shall see no slights, be- 
cause there will be none to see. 
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Closet and Altar 


Be not conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed, that ye may prove what is 
that good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God. 





The battle of our life is won 

And heaven begun 

When we can say, “ Thy will be done! ” 

But, Lord, until 

These restless hearts in thy deep love are still, 

We pray thee teach us how to do thy will. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





God’s will is as great as God, as high as 
heaven, yet as easy as love. For love 
knows no hardness and feels no yoke.— 
Henry Drummond. 





I want you to ask you if, instead of cur- 
ing your cares, religion is not about the 
biggest and heaviest of your cares? I 
think I can tell why. It is because you 
are aiming at one thing and God is aim- 
ing at another, and you have got out of 
joint with him. I don’t care how much 
the engine puffs and pants, it cannot go 
sixty miles an hour if it is off the lines. 
Religion is an easy thing if God and we 
are working together, but it is a hard 
thing to work across the lines instead of 
going on the lines. Jesus Christ has 
come and laid down these lines that we 
should be like Christ and that, through 
us, Christ should pour himself out into 
the world about us. ‘‘So shall ye be my 
disciples.”—Mark Guy Pearse. 





The struggle of rebellion is painful, but 
simple, trustful, loyal obedience is sweet. 
Those who have surrendered without re- 
serve to the Redeemer’s claim of sover- 
eignty bear witness willingly that his 
yoke is easy and his burden light.— Wil- 
liam Arnot. 





Let self-will once cease and there will 
be no hell.—Saint Bernard. 





“In Thy light let us see Thee, 
The true Light, 
With Thy love, love Thee. 
Let there be one will between us, 
And that Thy will, 
And one heart between us, 
And that Thine own.” 





The Lord makes the most of what is 
unreservedly surrendered to him.—F. R. 
JTavergal. 





We return unto thee, our Father, 
weary of sinning and seeking grace to 
do thy will. e have tried our own 
way and it led us to the barren places 
of the dry and hungry wilderness. 
The fruit of our desires is bitter to our 
taste and the pleasures of transgres- 
sion turn to loathing. Yet thou hast 
dealt very kindly with us in long-suf- 
fering patience, letting us prove the 
leanness of our chosen path. Hear us, 
as in penitence we commit our way 
unto thee. Be thou our Guide, our 
Friend; thy will our will in glad obe- 
dience of free children. As we learn 
thy purpose, let it become our delight 
in thought and work. As we study 
thy holiness may we grow like thee. 
And grant, O most merciful and lov- 
ing Father, that we may henceforth 
lead fruitful and joyful lives through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

CLOSET AND ALTAK + A volume for family worship and pri 


vate devotion. Compiled from the weekly CLOSET AND ALTAR 
Column. Published by 7#e Congregationalist, 
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The Child’s Imagination 
BY HARRIET A. EAGER 


“T am not going to have my children 
reading fairy stories; I want them to 
speak the truth,” a mother was heard to 
say, and I fell to wondering if this were 
an isolated case, or if there were many 
who reasoned in this way. After some 
thought and observation, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that this mother 
is the type of a large class of persons who 
question the value of roaming in that 
beautiful land where all things can at- 
tain the ideal state. 

Two children were standing by the win- 
dow, watching the hunter’s moon come 
up in all her wonderful splendor. ‘Sis- 
ter, I see God right through that moon,” 
said the boy. The little sister was a prac- 
tical maiden and exclaimed, in horror: 
“Why, you know you can’t. That’s a 
wrong story. You know it is.” 

Poor little brother was shocked, too, 
for a bit, being brought so suddenly down 
from the top of the golden stairs. He 
rallied himself, however, to ask, in a pity- 
ing tone, ‘‘ Sister, can’t you see anything 
except with your eyes ?”’ 

“No, I can’t, and you can’t either. 
You know you can’t.” 

Here is where the difficulty lies. Some 
of us cannot see anything ‘“‘except with 
our eyes,’”’ and in our limited vision try 
to impose the conditions of our poverty 
upon the little ones. Fortunately, this 
dear little fellow had an understanding 
mother. When the shocked sister ap- 
pealed to her that wise woman took their 
hands firmly in hers, and away they all 
went, through the moon, up among the 
angels, right to the foot of the great 
white throne. Does it surprise you that 
the boy, grown to a youth now, has laid 
his heart there, and that the proper little 
maiden still questions the reality of it 
all? 

God has endowed most children with 
imagination, but we, in our weakness, do 
not perceive that their wonderland is the 
most real of all places, and is the country 
through which they must journey to their 
Father in heaven. We do not realize 
that to keep the child always upon this 
earth is to bind the man or woman to the 
ground. Some children are so richly en- 
dowed that away they will go in spite of 
everything. The poets and artists are 
the result of such persistent vagrancy. 
But most little ones are checked in their 
development by having the idea thrust 
upon them, all foo soon, that the things 
of this world are wholly material. 

Have you watched little ones at play? 
It is worth your while to journey with 
them, with their toys, into fairyland. 
Enter with them into the ecstasy that 
transports a few blocks into a palace, the 
home of a lovely princess. People this 
life for them with heroes who live the 
ideal, Use these denizens to illustrate 
qualities which you would have them 
emulate. Here can be men and women 
who need not be hampered by earthly 
modifications. Too soon must the young 
lives be chilled by the human frailties of 
their fellows. 

A dear little girl made two weeks upon 
the bleak sands of Cape Cod a time of 
the renewal of youth for me. She had 
never had the gate to the land of “make 
believe” opened for her. A few shells, 
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bits of seaweed and plenty of sand seemed 
all there was to those who had only the 
eye-vision. We saw anything we wished 
to. To behold such rapture as hers was 
like a draught of the elixir of life. 

Upon the piazza sat the mother, moan- 
ing that she must stay in such a stupid 
place. Little Goldie and I thought it 
enchanting. The mother sat longing for 
chances to dress up in her pretty gowns 
and bemoaning that there was no one to 
appreciate them. There are more moth- 
ers like her, more’s the pity! The old 
coach finally took little Goldie away that 
her mother might attend a reception. 
The woman smilingly left a desert place ; 
little Goldie left a land of delight, weep- 
ing as if her heart would break and call- 
ing back, ‘‘Make something for me to- 
day, when you go down on the beach.” 

Let us teach the children how to walk 
by faith, seeing, yet not seeing, and be- 
lieving. Let us train them to see with 
the inner eye, cultivating this greatest 
gift, by which they can roam where they 
will. It is by imagination that all things 
are conceived. The great general must 
first, in imagination, go through the vic- 
tory before the battle begins. He must 
see the end from the beginning. ‘‘We 
have nothing without imagination, God 
least of all.” 

But we must also clearly understand 
that this superb power, like others, has its 
time of infancy and must have a chance 
to grow in a baby’s way, with feeble 
journeyings and often with grotesque 
maneuvers. Exercise it must have, or 
extinction will come. It needs food suit- 
able for its stage of development as much 
as the little body needs its proper nutri- 
ment. 


Life’s Mirror 
There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 


Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
— Selected. 


The Golden Thread 


Once there was a woman who loved a 
man, and he died, and she sought some 
way to reach him where he was and 
could not. And One came to her and 
said: “I have been sent to help thee, for 
thy crying has been heard. What is thy 
need ?”’ 

And she answered, ‘‘That I may find 
the soul of my husband, who is dead.” 

And the Shining One said to her, 
“That may be done only if there is a 
bond between you that Death could not 
break.”’ 

And she said: ‘Surely there is a bond! 
I have lain in his bosom, I have kissed 
his dear hands over and over for love of 
him, and my lips still tremble with the 
passion of his kisses.” 

But the angel shook his head and said, 
“There is no bond.” 
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Then she raised her head proudly and 
said: “Surely there is a bond! I have 
held his children in my arms; with thejr 
innocence have they bound us together. 
By the sorrow in which I bore them there 
is an enduring bond.”’ 

But the angel said very sadly, ‘‘ Even 
this will not suffice.” 

Then the woman paled, but. she said: 
“My spirit and that of my husband were 
one; in naught were we separate. Each 
answered each without speech. We were 
one. Does not that bond hold?” 

But the angel answered very low: “It 
does not hold. In the domain of Death 
all these bonds of which thou speakest 
crumble to nothing—the very shape of 
them has departed, so that they are as if 
they never were. Think yet once more 
before I leave thee if there is one thread 
to bind thee to him whom thou lovest, 
for, if not, he has passed from thee for- 
ever.” 

And the woman was silent, but she 
cried to herself desperately, ‘‘He shall 
not go from me!”’ And the angel with- 
drew a little way. And the woman 
thought and thought, with deep inward 
communing, and after a space she raised 
her pale, drawn face and gazed with timid 
eyes at the pitying angel, and she said, 
though her voice was as the last whisper 
of the dying waves upon the shore, ‘‘ Once 
—but it was long ago—he and I thought 
of God together.” 

And the angel gave a loud cry, and 
his shining wings smote the earth, and 
he said, ‘‘Thou hast found the bond, thou 
hast found the bond!”’ 

And the woman looked, and lo! there 
lay in her hand a tiny thread, faintly 
golden, as if woven from the strands of 
the sunlight, and it led into the darkness. 
—Mary Stewart Cutting, in The Atlantic. 


Scientific Study of the Home 


The Boston School of Housekeeping has 
passed the experimental stage and proved it- 
self a thoroughly practical and valuable insti- 
tution. In its quarters at 45 and 47 St. Botolph 
Street it carries on twofold instruction— 
classes for mistresses or for young women 
who expect to become mistresses, regarding 
home-making as a profession ; courses of train- 
ing for wage-earners who intend to adopt 
housework as a trade. These latter individ- 
uals do the housework of the establishment, 
being known as “ house-workers,’’ not serv- 
ants. The women who take the scientific 
course of study reside at the school or enter 
as day pupils. Among the officers of instruc- 
tion are yw Cummings, Ph. D., George 
W. Fitz, M. , George W. Rolfe, Ellen H. 
Richards, S ges Elliott, Ellen A. Hunting- 
ton, Ethel T. Fifield. The course of study 
covers the following general topics: 


THE HOME IN RELATION TO SOCIETY. 
Home Sociology. 
Home Economics. 
THE HOME IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
Bacteriology. 
Public Hygiene and the Housekeeper. 
THE HovskE. 
House Sanitation. 
House Architecture. 
Art in the Home. 
Household Buying. 
Principles of Housework, with practice. 
THE HEALTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 
Chemistry of Food-Stuffs. 
Dietaries. 
Principles of Marketing. 
Principles of Cooking. 
Hygiene of Childhood. 
Home Nursing. 
Emergencies. 
ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION. 
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The City of Rest 


There is a city builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery forevermore. 


There we no longer shall divide our time 
By acts or pleasures, doing petty things 
Of work or warfare, merchandise or rhyme; 
But we shall sit beside the silver springs 


That flow from God’s own footstool and behold 
Sages and martyrs, and those blessed few 
Who loved us once and were beloved of old, | 

To dwell with them and walk with them anew | 





In alternations of sublime repose, 
Musical motion, the perpetual play 

Of every faculty that heaven bestows 
Through the bright, busy and eternal day. | 


—Thomas W. Parsons. | 


About Women and Children | 


Mrs. Mareus A. Fuller, author of ‘‘ Wrongs 
of Indian Womanhood,” just published by the 





Glass Mosaic 


as a mural decoration is not 
only richest in color effects, 
but is the most enduring. The 
art has reached its highest pres- 
ent development in the work 
of the 
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You have probably seen and 
wondered at Tiffany Glass Mo- 
saics in churches, public build- 
ings and residences without 
knowing what they were. 


Twenty-four Awards at Paris Exposition, including 
Grand Prix. 














Revell Company, died in India soon after cor- 








recting the proofs of her book. Her death 
was due to exposure while working in the 
famine-stricken districts. 


Baker Washington, the thirteen-year-old 
son of Booker T. Washington, is quite a skill- 
Principal Washington has 
followed his own advice, “Teach your chil- 
dren to work if you would have them grow up 
to be good men and women.” 


The following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in The Outlook, would indicate that a 
new occupation is open to women—that of 
professional cheerer : 

“Cheering by the Hour.’’—Mrs. Joyce desires 
engagements by the | hour to cheer the nervous and lone- 
some, to read to and amuse invalids, elderly people and 
children at their homes. Terms on application, ete. 

Miss Margaret J. Evans, dean of the wom- 
en’s department of Carleton College, has just 
completed her twenty-fifth year as professor 
of English literature. A lady, whose name is 
withheld, has offered $20,000 toward a me- 
morial fund to Miss Evans and $30,000 to the 
college, on condition that $100,000 be raised 
promptly. 


A Dedham woman, Mrs. Eunice Russ 
Davis, is a “real Daughter” of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, for her father was a patriot 
of the Revolutionary War, having fought at 
Concord, Lexington and Bunker Hill, where 
he was mortally wounded. Mrs. Davis has 
just celebrated her one-hundredth birthday. 
She is the only surviving member of the 
Woman’s Anti-Slavery Board of Boston. 


One of the prettiest of the many stories 
which cluster around Queen Victoria ap- 
peared recently in a Boston paper. The 
Queen was attracted, while on one of her 
drives, to two little girls, and they were 
bidden to visit her. They had never spoken 
to a queen before and didn’t know what to 
say. But they knew their Old Testament, 
and when, hand in hand, they came into the 
Queen’s presence they fell on their knees, 
exclaiming together, ““O Queen, live for- 
ever!” Needless to say, the motherly Queen 
was delighted with the ancient salutation. 


We cannot afford to let our children neglect 
the old favorites amid the flood of new juve- 
nile literature. It is possible to have a chil- 
dren’s library of classics in every family at 
the price charged by D. C. Heath & Co. for 
their new series of Home and School Classics. 
They have brought out charming little edi- 
tions of Jackanapes, Goody Two Shoes, The 
Wonderful Chair, Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
and Hamerton’s Chapters on Animals, well- 
edited, illustrated and securely bound in 
stout paper covers, for ten and fifteen cents 
apiece. And more of the world’s best litera- 
ture for children is to follow in this same 
form. 
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EAR CORNERERS: The first 

D letter in the bunch taken from 

the Corner Drawer for this week 
is from a small town in the hill country 
of western Massachusetts. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have read a good 
many of your Corner letters and thought I 
would write you one about my life for eight 
years on one of the Caroline Islands, 5,000 miles 
west of San Francisco, where my father and 
mother are missionaries, and where my broth- 
ers and sisters are. I am here to go to school. 
Thereare noschools onthe isiand where I lived, 
only those to teach the natives, and for some 
time my sister and I were the only white chil- 
dren there. 

Warwick, Mass, PauL C, 

This is a new member, of whom I never 
heard before, but we welcome him to the 
Corner company and hope he will write 
us the letter about his far-away home at 
Kusaie in Micronesia. You remember 
that we had letters several years ago 
from the Pease boys on that same island 
(I wonder what has become of them), and 
thata few months ago (May 24 and June 
2s) the Corner had a picture of a lot of 
birds from a Micronesian primer and a 
letter from Miss Palmer, who was about 
to return to Kusaie. 

This letter adds another Pau/ to our 
membership. You remember the one in 
south Africa—‘ Little Paul and his hen,” 
pictured in the Corner, Jan. 20, 1898, (While 
reading proof of this I learn that he has 
just arrived in America and called to see 
ie! More anon.) Another Paul I heard of 
the other day as having recently come 
with his father to a Massachusetts par- 
sonage. A would-be playmate attended 
chureh one Sunday, especially to see him; 
she was unsuccessful, but reported that 
she knew “he was there, for his father 
spoke about him in the pulpit!” 

Warwick must be near the border of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, for nearly 
lifty years ago I went there with a happy 
party of boys and girls from those states 
ou a huckleberry excursion. I think we 
did not get many huckleberries, but we 
had a jolly good time—and this reminds 
me that Warwick was the scene of Mrs. 
smith’s story-books about “Jolly Good 
Times at Hackmatack,”’ which I recom- 
mended to you when they came out. 
‘“ Hackmatack”’ has raised something be- 
sides huckleberries—it has raised some 
grand men and women. I have just put 
in my serap-book an account of a man 
who lived on the same farm among those 
healthful hills for nearly one hundred and 
two years, dying about a year ago. He 
attributed his long life to his occupation 
as a farmer, and to his total abstinence 
from intoxicating drink—remember that, 
boys! As I said, Ido not know Paul C., 
but I think he is the great-grandson of 
that same Captain Goldsbury of Hackma- 
tack, of whom he will carry a happy re- 
membrance, I hope, far down into the 
next century. 

If any of you ever visit Warwick, be 
sure and climb Mt. Grace and get the 
wonderful view from its top. It was so 
named, not on account of its graceful 
shape, but from Grace Rowlandson, the 
little daughter of the Lancaster minister, 
whose family was carried away captive 
by the Wampanoags under King Philip. 
She died on the journey through the wil- 
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derness and was buried by her mother at 
the foot of this mountain, which for two 
‘hundred years has been a monument to 
her early martyrdom. 

Going down the Connecticut we pick 
up the next letter in the fArming portion 
of an academic town: 

Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of June 
28 you spoke of hearing Mrs. B. speak in the 
impersonation of a “ high caste Hindu woman.” 
She spoke here the next day. I liked her lec- 
ture very much. When she said, ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican dolls won the day,’”’ | remembered that 
you spoke of that. I have been watching the 
birds this season. An apple tree near our 
house was just overflowing with birds this 
year. I thought there were more different 
kinds of birds than last year. Of all the cul- 
tivated flowers I like the sweet peas best. 

North Amherst, Mass. Ropert Hi. 

We agree with Robert as to his favor- 
ite flowers. A dear little girl escorted 
me the other day to Grant’s tomb, in 
Riverside, on the Hudson; we read on 
the massive mausoleum an _ inscription 


which sounded like this: Let us have peas, 


a 
cle hPa, Se 





and we talked about it—whether it meant 
sweet peas! What do you think it meant? 

About those ‘American dolls,” that 
same Corner asked whether the sixty 
dolls sent from Denver (pictured in the 
Corner, June 29, 1899) ever reached their 
destination in Turkey. Here is a letter 
which answers the question: 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are spending our 
vacation in a Greek monastery, twenty miles 
from Marsovan. It is a lovely place on the 
mountain side and has a beautiful view of the 
large plain. The monastery is 4,000 feet above 
the sea, so that we have very clear, cold water 
and very pure air. We have made several 
excursions to different mountains, and I wish 
I had some pictures of the beautiful places. 

Now I must tell you about the dolls sent for 
the orphans. We had a Christmas tree for 
them on the native Christmas evening in the 
college hall. Each boy and girl had a piece or 
something, and then the presents were given. 
Among the presents for the girls were those 
dolls. O how the girls’ faces shone with delight 
when the dolls were given to them! I never 
saw them look so happy before. Each girl 
had a hair ribbon and a candy box besides the 
dolls. When it was time to go home the girls 
put the other presents in baskets, but took the 
dolls in their arms and marched home with 
them clasped to their hearts! 

Marsovan, Turkey. Epira T. 

“Thanks” to this missionary girl for 
reporting about the Denver dolls. No 






doubt those “ weak things of the world,” 
as Dr. Beach called them when he gave 
out the pulpit notice about them, will 
have their little part in the triumph of 
Christianity in the Turkish empire! Any 
other Asiatic children in need of Ameri- 
can dolls ? 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have found the let- 
ter and pictures which Mrs. P. sent you from 
Viadivostock. I am very glad to get home to 
the hens and Duke. [ Duke’s photograph was 
given in the Corner about three years ago !— 
Mr. M.] Some of our hens were stolen while 
we were gone. We used to have Dewey and 
Hobson and Confucius. Then we used to 
have two rabbits named Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, but they are in Boston now. 

Auburndale, Mass. HAROLD C. 

Of course Boston is the only proper 
place for those rabbits—have they joined 
the Browning Society? Harold is the 
boy who on his recent trip around the 
world wrote us from Japan about our 
Okayama orphans, and after visiting the 
land of his lost hen—Confucius—had a 
long, strange tour through Russia, send- 
ing us a picture of his Siberian train, 
which you saw in the Corner of Aug. 16. 

Mrs. P., our occasional correspondent 
from Vladivostock, in East Siberia, one 
of the termini of the great Russian Rail- 
way from St. Petersburg to the Pacific 
Ocean (look it up on your map), sends us 
greetings by Harold and several snap- 
shots of Vladivostock scenery. The two 
selected are marked, respectively, Scene in 
our Korean village and Three New Eng- 
landers picnicking in Siberia. I assume 
that the hostess of the picnic is Mrs. P. 
herself, who is a native of New Hamp- 
shire (or else of Berwick, across the Sal- 
mon Falls River), and the courteous 
friend of all Americans visiting that re- 
mote region. Who the other New Eng- 
landers are I do not know; perhaps some 
of our readers will recognize them. The 
whole scene—boys, bicycle, picnic spread 
and all—has a very homelike look; one 
would never think of its being at the 
very end of the Siberian earth, 

The other picture shows the homes be- 
longing to a lower grade of civilization, 
but American missionaries are doing 
much for the Koreans. That notable 
promontory stretching out into the Bay 
of Peter the Great must make a fine har- 
bor, and Vladivostock, which is said to 
mean ‘‘command of the earth,” is bound 
to be an important city when Russia car- 
ries out her far-reaching aspirations. 

Harold sends to the Cabinet a few cu- 
rios brought from those Asiatic lands—a 
Korean thimble, ‘“‘cash’’ from Peking (a 
very small amount!), and chopsticks from 
Japan. The most significant of all are an 
ikon from Siberia—the mounted picture 
of the Madonna, which is a speciai object 
of veneration and worship in the Greek 
Church; see George Kennan’s account 
in the Century for 1888—and a Christian 
Endeavor book-mark, in polished wood, 
from Japan, with an inscription, which 
means, Harold thinks, For Christ and the 
Church. One souvenir represents igno- 
rant, useless superstition, the other in- 
telligent, working faith. 

I think this will pass for a Foreign 
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The Strenuous Life* 


Vil. Some of Its Virtues 


By Rev. A. E. DuNNING 


Our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem 
interprets his teachings on the way 
thither. The shadow of the cross grew 
increasingly distinct in his path. His 
disciples did not know that he was going 
to his death [Luke 18; 34]. But he knew 
it and he went deliberately [Luke 9: 51]. 
His sayings on that journey should be 
considered in the light of his purpose. 
They are the highest interpretation of 
the strenuous life by one who was on the 
way to give the supreme illustration of 
it. In the passages now before us he em- 
phasized by striking contrasts some of its 
virtues. These are: 

1. Thankfulness to God [vs. 11-18]. I 
have never seen human beings so repul- 
sive as the lepers in Palestine. Their 
disfigured faces, lidless, staring eyes, 
hands stretched out from which the fin- 
gers have rotted off, rise before me as in 
a nightmare. I hear again their hoarse 
cries, hardly human: ‘ Howadji, back- 
sheesh,” as they clank together the dishes 
they stretch forth for coins. To be de- 
livered from sucha living death must call 
out the utmost expression of gratitude 
to the deliverer. On his way to Jerusa- 
lem Christ healed ten such men in a com- 
pany. Nine of them, all Jews, hurried 
away without a word of thanks. Before 
the deed they would have given anything 
to have it done. After it they hastened 
to their homes, their business, their life 
in the world from which their misfortune 
had shut them out. Perhaps they sought 
to forget the shame of their disease and 
efface the memory of it from others. 
Only one turned back to give thanks, and 
he the one from whom the expression was 
least to be expected. 

Plainly the nine Jews lost the best of 
the great gift they had received in not 
coming into personal relations with the 
Giver. The stranger who gave glory to 
God came into the kingdom of God. The 
sense of sin, of which leprosy was a type, 
is not as strong today as in the past. To 
those who hold that it is the imperfection 
necessary in human development, deliv- 
erance from it is‘almost a matter of 
course. To those who regard sin as a 
fatal disease of the soul Christ is the 
Saviour. But even they do not realize 
the strenuous life unless their gratitude 
is cultivated by frequent confession and 
praise. Giving glory to God is still the 
exception, yet it crowns the new life in 
Christ. 

2. Anticipation of Christ’s coming [vs. 
20-37]. Not determining when or how it 
will be makes for the strenuous life. But 
welcoming signs of the kingdom of God 
in our neighbors and in ourselves is the 
natural experience of that life. Impa- 
tience of the present may lead either to 
criticism of the people who compose so- 
ciety, or to faith in their possibilities and 
efforts to exalt them. But no earnest 
soul is without unfulfilled desires to see 
one of the days of the Sonof Man. Some 
would be blind to its coming in any way, 
as men of Noah’s time were blind to signs 
of the coming flood, or those of Lot’s day 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 18. Text, 
Luke 17: 11-18: 14. International Lesson, The 


Ten Lepers Cleansed. 


to the signs of the approaching rain ef 
fire. Like the Pharisees, they cannot 
discern the signs of the times [Matt. 16: 
3]. They see evil motives in those who 
seek to bring in the better day and evi- 
dence of their failure when their sincer- 
ity is confessed. ‘‘We have politicians 
enough, but who will name the Christian 
statesman?’ says one who is peering 
skeptically into the future for a sign of 
the days of the Son of Man. When he 
comes in the persons of those who live in 
his Spirit, is it likely that he will be rec- 
ognized inthem? He himself asked that 
question [ch. 18: 8]. But the differences 
are so great between the seeing and the 
unseeing that in social questions, in poli-. 
tics and in religion the closest compan- 
ions, even those who sleep in one bed and 
work at one mill, are so far apart that 
one is taken up into the new life and the 
other is left. The supreme test is that 
‘‘ whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall 
lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it.” 

3. Prayerfulness [ch. 18: 1-8]. The 
kingdom sought is but partially realized 
by any of us. To many there seems to 
be no progress. There are signs that 
some who have hoped for it are ceasing 
to pray for it. Seismic disturbances are 
going on. The flash of the cannon in 
South Africa is reflected in China and 
the Philippines and has but just died out 
in Cuba. It is as the lightning of the 
one part of the heaven shining unto the 
other part under the heaven. To some 
these signs presage the visible appear- 
ance of Jesus Christ as king of nations ; | 
to others they prophesy chaos. But | 
Christ counseled his disciples to persist | 
in prayer that his kingdom might come. | 
They were mistaken in the way it should | 
come, disappointed in the evidences of 
its coming, but they were taught that 
they must pray to God for its coming as 
importunately as the widow besought the 
unjust judge. The strenuous life cannot 
subsist without prayer. Hope in God and 
in the triumph of his righteousness is 
what, above all things else, makes a man 
a worthy leader of men. 

4, Penitence [vs. 9-14]. The strenuous 
life by its own impetuosity is easily car- 
ried into conceit and self-righteousness. 
It is hard for the man who leads with 
confidence in himself to have fair consid- 
eration for the one who distrusts himself 
and keeps his sins before his eyes. The 
disciples in their Master’s presence often 
when they felt strongest for service “set 
all others at nought.” Luke gathered 
several illustrations of this into one place 
{ch. 9: 46-56]. But Christ taught them 
by one of the most vivid contrasts in all 
his sayings the excellence of the humility 
that is generated from penitence for sin. 
The Pharisee was thankful, while the 
lepers were not. But he was thankful to 
himself while he appeared to be giving 
glory to God, and by a single stroke of the 
brush the Master artist stamps on him 
sanctimonious meanness, “I thank thee 
that I am not as the rest of men.” On 
the other hand, we feel the manliness of 
the publican saying, ‘‘God be merciful to 





me, a sinner.” For the significance of 
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this parable lies in the fact that each of 
the two men is praying alone and thinks 
that only God hears him. The divine 
judgment is reflected in our thought. We 
humble the Pharisee ; we exalt the publi- 
can. In doing this we are living the 
strenuous life. 

Was ever a generation called .into such 
opportunities of exercising the virtues 
which Christ admired as thisone? The 
whole world is the arena into which we 
are called to act. Daily we may survey 
the movements in it which presage the 
coming of the days of the Son of Man; 
and every grateful, hopeful, prayerful, 
penitent soul hastens their coming. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 11-17. The Christian’s Confi- 
dence in Time of Danger. Isa. 50: 7-10; 
Acts 23: 6-11; 27: 4-36. 

He knows that no unpermitted harm can befall 
him. Accepts danger as a test of faith. Divine 
trust promotes more effectual resistance or escape, 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 652.} 





Biographical 
REV. DANIEL GREENE 


Rev. Daniel Greene died from apoplexy, Oct. 27, 
at Stratham, N. H., where he had been pastor since 
April 1. He had served churches in Machias and 
Cumberland Center, Me., and was for seven years 
prior to 1899 over the church at North Newton, 
Mass. Cordial, friendly and universally beloved, 
he was a faithful and successful pastor, his church 
at Stratham, N.H., having in the eight months of 
his work there doubled his salary and repaired and 
refitted the parsonage. He leaves a wife, a daugh- 
ter, the wife of the pastor at Freeport, Me., and two 
sons in Harvard and Amherst. 





Every fool knows what is wont to be done; 
but what is best to be done is known only to 
the wise.— Joseph Hall. 
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The Literature of the Day 


American Diplomacy 


Hon. John W. Foster, who succeeded 
Mr. Blaine as President Harrison’s Secre- 
tary of State, has written a useful volume, 
A Century of American Diplomacy, 1776- 
1876.* It is based upon lectures delivered 
by him before the School of Diplomacy 
in the Columbian University. Just now, 
when recent events have given to the 
United States an unprecedented promi- 
nence among the nations and when so 
many diplomatic matters of the first im- 
portance are demanding attention, the 
work is especially timely. 

Primarily it is a history and is written 
in the spirit of the accom- 
plished and candid scholar. 
It pursues the convenient 
chronological method, dis- 
cussing our successive pres- 
idential administrations so 
far as the theme demands. 
Of course some had to deal 
with more numerous and im- 
portant diplomatic affairs 
than others. It also is an 
outline and an explanation 
of our country’s policy 
towards other nations, and a 
whole chapter is added to the 
main volume appropriately 
upon the Monroe Doctrine. 
To characterize individuals of 
course is only an incidental 
object, yet it gains additional 
clearness and interest from 
what is said in this line. 

There is no disposition to 
boast of our successes, but all 
who have supposed that our 
diplomacy has been inferior 
to that of other nations, a 
not uncommon opinion, will 
discover from its pages that 
they have been mistaken. 
Our diplomatic record is one 
in which we may take just 
pride. The famous Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty with Great 
Britair, in regard to the pre- 
posed isthmian canal, is 
almost, if not actually, the 
only exception. In respect 
to that we abandoned tem- 
porarily our own settled prin- 
ciple of prohibiting foreign 
intervention of certain sorts 
upon this continent, and we have paid 
the penalty in the confusion and difficulty 
which that treaty has caused. 

In some particulars—notably in respect 
to the principle of expatriation and to the 
surrender of the right of search at sea— 
we have advanced and caused to be ac- 
cepted doctrines never before interna- 
tionally held and strongly opposed at 
first when proposed by us. It was the 
United States, too, which set the exam- 
ple of refusing to pay tribute to the Bar- 
bary powers, asserting our position suc- 

cessfully by a naval demonstration. 

The volume makes it gratifyingly evi- 
dent that the character of our diploma- 
tists as well as of those of other nations 
has improved considerably during the 


* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50. 
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century. Formerly such officials, even 
some of our own, sometimes were gam- 
blers and profligates, but now these are 
very few, especially in our service. It 
was a matter of course once for the offi- 
cial communications passing between a 
minister or ambassador and his own gov- 
ernment to be intercepted and read by 
the government at whose court he re- 
sided. This today is almost unknown 
among the leading nations and would be 
regarded as an international insult, possi- 
bly as a proper cause of war. 

Mr. Foster regards Webster and Sew- 
ard as on the whole the most eminent 
and successful of our Secretaries of 
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State, and he makes clear the debt of 
gratitude which our country owes them. 
If our present secretary, Mr. Hay, suc- 
ceeds in maintaining to thé end of his 
official career the high character of his 
service thus far, many will be ready to 
add his name to those of the two illus- 
trious men first mentioned. It may be 
added that Secretary Olney’s famous in- 
structions to Ambassador Bayard about 
the Venezuela affair, in 1895, and Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s message to Congress in 
the same vein, are warmly approved by 
Mr. Foster as ‘‘a consistent, judicious 
and necessary application of the true in- 
tent and spirit’ of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The chapter devoted to this doctrine, 
which in itself and its relations has not 
been sufficiently understood, is a clear 
and helpful exposition. Mr. Foster in- 





From Along French Byways. 
Macmillan Co. Publishers. 


dorses the doctrine heartily, believing its 
underlying principle to be a recognized 
elementary part of international law, 
and regarding it as properly a cardinal 
policy of our government. As the diplo- 
matic history of our recent war with 
Spain and its results does not fall within 
the period covered by the work, no light 
is thrown upon it except inferentially at 
one or two points, 


Out of the Way France 


Mr. Clifton Johnson must be remem- 
bered by many of our readers for his il- 
lustrated papers on the Pilgrims and 
other themes in these col- 
umns. His former book, 
Among English Hedgerows, 
illustrated pleasantly his apt- 
ness as an observer and nar- 
rator and also his skill as a 
photographer. His new book 
just out, Along French By- 
ways,* is in the same vein. 
Disregarding for the most 
part the frequented thorough- 
fares, he betook himself to 
unfamiliar routes and se- 
cluded villages, and sought to 
see the French peasantry in 
its gwn homes and associa- 
tions. For instance, he 
hunted up the locality known 
to history as the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, now almost 
impossible of identification by 
a traveler, and he lived for a 
week at a time in one or an- 
other retired, picturesque lit- 
tle hamlet, such as La Cha- 
pelle or Coye. 

He also visited Barbizon, 
the home of Millet, and Dom- 
remy, that of Joan of Are. 
He extended his tour into 
Switzerland and describes his 
experiences in the Mt. Blane 
region. There is nowhere any 
notable novelty in what he 
did or saw. The attractive- 
ness of his book is in the very 
simplicity of his journey. We 
are reading most of the time 
about Parisians or the French 
of the great centers. Mr. 
Johnson tells us of the com- 
mon people, who, after all, 
compose the bulk of the nation and are 
much more admirable than most of their 
social superiors or urban fellow-citizens. 
He comments upon their economy and 
accumulativeness, their superstition and 
narrow-mindedness, but he has high re- 
spect for them-in spite of their defects. 
His book is enriched by numerous and ex- 
cellent pictures, his own work, one of 
which, a view of Lourdes, where miracles 
of healing are by some believed to occur, 
we reproduce. The volume is well suited 
for a holiday gift. 


Roman Art tf 


Prof. Franz Wickhoff’s important vol- 
ume thus entitled has been translated 
from the German by Mrs. S. A. Strong, 


* Macmillan Co. $2.25. + $8.00 
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LL. D. Its specialty is that it’ distin- 
guishes between Greek and Roman art. 
Attention usually has been given to the 
former almost exclusively. But the his- 
tory of the latter is not a mere closing 
chapter in that of its predecessor. It 
was independent in its origin and individ- 
ual in its character, in spite of its tempo- 
rary blending with. the Greek in the so- 
called Augustan style. It also predomi- 
nated over the Greek at last, and the Im- 
perial art, of which, as Mrs. Strong re- 
minds us, there are conspicuously excel- 
lent examples in the “picture reliefs” 
upon the arches of Titus and Trajan, ex- 
erted a controlling influence in all de- 
partments of art of the time. It had 
much to do with the shaping of Christian 
art, and managed to maintain itself, even 
if less potently, throughout the Middle 
Ages and to rise into prominence again in 
the Renaissance. 

Professor Wickhoff furnishes in these 
pages a historical account of style in Ro- 
man art, in painting and sculpture alike, 
from Augustus to Constantine. The 
work appeared originally in conjunction 
with an essay by Von Hartel, both treat- 
ing of a remarkable series of iliuminated 
manuscripts in the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, Von Hiirtel discussing the text 
and Wickhoff the pictures. It now ap- 
pears separately and for the first time in 
English. Professor Wickhoff supports 
his historical survey throughout by a 
searching analysis into the esthetic 
causes and conditions 5f artistic change. 
Ilis ideas upon some points are novel and 
his arguments striking. They are not ac- 
cepted universally and have caused some 
discussion abroad as they may here. 
The illustrations are numerous and ad- 
mirable. There are nearly a hundred, of 
which fourteen are full-page. The Mac- 
millan Co. has issued the work in a stib- 
stantial and handsome form, with large 
type and wide margins. 


A Novel of Hawaii 


Something of Hawaiian history and 
more of Hawaiian romance have been in- 
terwoven by Rev. Dr. A. S. Twombly in 
his new story, Kelea, the Surf-Rider.* 
The time is in the long ago before the 
islands had been reached by white ex- 
plorers, when the native chieftains waged 
their deadly warfare, when superstition 
ruled, and when the savage nature, as 
noble in some respects as it was brutal in 
others, exhibited itself unmodified and 
unashamed. 

To reconstruct the habits of thought 
and life of such a people without falling 
into ‘open inconsistencies is by no means 
easy. But Dr. Twombly has succeeded. 
His characters are not mere lay-figures 
but living men and women. Into their 
motives and feelings he has entered with 
great skill. Yet he also has imparted to 
his romance much of that languorous and 
dreamy atmosphere which belongs to the 
islands and which also often proves to be 
surcharged with passion. 

The story abounds in exciting incidents, 
in vivid pictures of natural scenery, and 
in striking contrasts of character. The 
accounts of the hero’s visit to Pele, the 
goddess of the volcano, and of the great 
battle are thrillingly dramatic. Yet 
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there is no lack.of balance and self-con- 


trol in handling the material. It is a 
comparatively new field which the author 
has entered, the period of Paganism in 
the Pacific islands, but his imagination 
has guided him fortunately. The reader 
cannot help feeling that the story exhibits 
a state of society which in its day was 
real, and which, although barbaric, con- 
tained many elements inherently noble 
that prepared the way for civilization and 
Christianity to enter afterwards. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
zaeaye Letters and Miscellanies. | Count 
L. F. y rolstor. pp. 605. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$2.00. 
Embodies noble conceptions but is unpracti- 
eal. Aims to end war by a general popular 
refusal to fight. This scheme might succeed 
could it be operated, but it cannot. Tolstoi’s 
idea of patriotism is too narrow. Patriotism 
is not merely egotism and the desire to fight 
with people of other nations. As to this and 
equally as to temperance and other themes 
he is swayed by strong personal conviction— 
few others equal him in a certain sort of ego- 
tism—is indifferent to many vital facts, and is 
a mischievous guide. Yet always he ex- 
hibits a lofty nobility of soul and a tender 
regard for the welfare of humanity as he 
conceives it. He is an odd blending of con- 
tradictions. Some of these papers explain 
efforts in behalf of famine sufferers. One 
sets forth suggestively his idea of God. 
The Religion of a Gentleman. By C. F. 
Dole. pp. 219. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 
We should say more on some points than Mr. 
Dole has said, and should speak differently 
on others. Yet~we commend this book. It 
sets forth helpfully the elements of such reli- 
gion as a true and earnest man, the only real 
gentleman, respects and desires. It is free 
from sectarianism, dogmatism and sensation- 
alism. It appeals to intelligence, courage and 
spiritual desire. It is friendly in manner and 
wise and tender in suggestion. 
Studies of the Portrait 7" — 
George Matheson. Vol. ‘ 35 
Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 
The first volume closed with the feeding of 
the multitude in the desert of Bethsaida. 
This one continues the narrative through our 
Lord’s life. The author’s aim is to portray 
not the face but the character of Jesus. He 
is another interpreter of the wonderful life, 
and his studies of the divine plan and its 
marvelous fulfillment are reverent, full of 
devout stimulus and in some respects pleas- 
antly unhackneyed. 
The Life and Works of Jesus According to 
St. Mark. By if D. Murray. pp. 182. Int. 
Com. of Y. M. 
Well planned. Afford clear, comprehensive 
knowledge of this gospel with needed col- 
lateral .facts. Imbued with a wholesome, 
practical and devotional spirit. 
Church Folks. =! Ian Maclaren. pp. 206. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 
Plenty of common sense here about ministers 
and people, mixed with considerable quiet 
satire and more subdued but obvious humor. 
Observations gathered during an ample ex- 
perience and now offered in hope of helping 
others. If the people who really are hit only 
ean be led to see it, solid good undoubtedly 
will result. 
° ok 3. 
pn the, Heptis f Be Be Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
A sy mpathetic iaeenesatahiois of character 
with applications. Versatile in inference 
and apt in enforcement. Pervaded by an ear- 
nest devotional spirit, and qualified to uplift 
and help. 


The Supernatural ; Salvation from Sin. By 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. pp. 29, 30. T. Y. Grow- 
ell & Co. Each 35 cents. 
The former an address before the alumni of 
Bangor Seminary. A striking exposition of 
the author’s opinions some of which are un- 
usual. The latter a theological and practical 
paper, a strong and tender message. 


Bed Rev. 
A. C. 
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380. 
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Manual o: of Belgien Thelen, By_Alvah . 
ytd D.D., LL.D. pp. 472 lver, Burdett 


A new revised edition. Differs from the ear- 
lier in making Christian service a distinct 
part of the work, and in relegating the study 
of angels to an appendix. Ordinary terms 
are substituted for technical as far as possible. 

Monday os ‘Qermons, 1901. pp. 444. Pil- 

grim Press. 
As in former penis these discourses waste no 
words but extract the strong meat of the 
Scriptures and serve it availably. If there be 
any noticeable difference between this vol- 
ume and its recent predecessors, it is in a 
somewhat more apparent maturity of thought 
and effectiveness of application in certain 
sermons. 

The Seemetnetien st the World in This 


Generation. a.¢ Mott. pp. 245. Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 


An explanation of the sense in which this is 
possible and the manner in which it may be 
accomplished. Temperate, reverent, practi- 
eal and inspiring. 
Studies in Gea” Methods of Trainin, 
ers. By - . Johnston. pp. 171. 
of Y. M.C. J 
A scheme of Bible readings covering the sub- 
stance of Scripture teaching, together with 
religious suggestions and brief prayers. 
Three Years with the Children. pp. 


282; 
ak. Bee ane Remit toe 91°35 <P By 
cents. 
One contains children’s sermons and similar 
material from which pastors and teachers 
may draw helpful hints. The other is a crisp 
and pertinent little spiritual essay. 

Loving py Neighbor. By J. ae mea D. D. 

pp. 31. T Crowell & Co. 35c¢ 
Devout and practical. Applies truth to heart 
and life with special skill. 

Institutional ao. for the Country Chu 


Compiled by Rey. C. E. Hayward. pp. on: 
Free Press Association, Burlington. 50 cents. 


Carefully planned, easily intelligible and 
adapted to quicken and direct interest to 


lasting fruitfulness. 
POETRY 


The Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets. By 
ae Mifflin. pp.105. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.00. 


Work- 
nt. Com. 


To write really excellent sonnets is difficult. 
But the author has given his readers a treat. 
He moves upon a high level. His sensitive 
appreciation of nature appears in the earlier 
collection, The Fields of Dawn, and the later 
sonnets not only exhibit this, but also illus- 
trate exalted sentiment without weakness and 
an unusual versatility in dealing with differ- 
ent themes in a single type of verse. Lovers 
of good poetry will welcome so admirable a 
volume. 

The Hidden Servants. By Francesca Alexan- 

der. pp. 235. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Old Italian legends inrhyme. Somearedrawn 
from old Italian literature, others from the 
writer’s direct intercourse with Italian ac- 
quaintances. Fresh and interesting in them- 
selves and expressed in graeeful and vigorous 
verses. Full of deep sympathy with human 
conditions and needs and of a sincere but not 
obtrusive religious spirit. The author was 
one of Ruskin’s protégés and most intimate 
friends. 

Heaven’s Distant Lamps 

pp. 339. Lee & Shepard. 
A choice collection from the best authors of 
inspiring poems, suited to those in sorrow or 
other trouble and full of sympathy and en- 
couragement. By far the best of the sort 
which we can recall. A superior volume for 
the family. . 

Afterglow. By Julia C. B. Dorr. 

Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.2! 
The mere mention of Mrs. Dorr’ 8 name will 
tell our readers sufficiently what to expect in 
this little book. Its contents reveal her famil- 
iar mastery of the art of versifying with even 
more than in the past of the simplicity, ma- 
turity and beauty of thought which always 
distinguish her poems. 

FICTION 

Tommy and Grizel. By J. LA Barrie. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
There is no keener analyst of character than 
Mr. Barrie. As a revelation of the intricate 
self-deceptions of masculine vanity and of the 
contradictory impulses of feminine nature, 
with their cousequences, the story is a mas- 
terpiece. The descriptions also are strikingly 


a By Anna E. Mack. 


pp. 84. 


pp. 509. 
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clear and telling. Yet the book is morbid 
and unsatisfying. It is unfair to Tommy’s 
nobler nature. It violates naturalness as well 
as justice. Moreover Tommy’s death is ridic- 
ulous. How an able-bodied man with both 
hands free, and presumably a knife in his 
pocket, could be hung by his coat collar so as 
to be unable to tear or cut it loose is incon- 
ceivable. It is an impertinence to the reader 
to killa hero thus. Moreover, since so much 
is made of Tommy’s beard in the story, there 
would have been a certain propriety in repre- 
senting him as bearded in the illustrations, 
which never is done. Once or twice he has a 
mustache, but ordinarily he is clean shaven. 
His Wisdom the Defender. By Simon New 
comb. pp. 329. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
An engrossing novel by an eminent mathema- 
tician. Forecasts aérial navigation and the 
abolition of war as a consequence. A daring 
plot worked out in a graphic fashion. Too 
much has to be taken for granted here or 
there, but the reader forgets to be critical, so 
great are his admiration of the novelty and 
spirit of the book and his interest and amuse- 
ment as incident after incident occurs. 
The Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. pp. 432 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
4 shrewd, keen delineation of the rottenness 
of Parisian fashionable life and the folly of 
Americans who wish to enter it. Inculeates 
a healthy patriotism and is a stirring, engross- 
ing tale having several unusually well-drawn 
types of character. One of the most readable 
novels of the season. 
The Sky Pilot. pp. 300; Black Rock. pp. 322. 
By Ralph Connor. F. H. Revell Co. Each $1.25. 
Two fine stories reprinted. The former al- 
realy is in its thirty-fifth thousand, the latter 
in its sixtieth. No more need be said of them. 
The Son of Carleyerott. ¥ vd T. B. Sayre. pp. 
345. Harper & Bros. $1. 
A vivid romance of long roe in England. One 
of the ablest in characterization and most 
amusing and spirited in action which we have 
read in years. A striking picture of rough 
times with both their faults and excellences. 
Chloris of the Island. By H. B. M. Watson. 
pp. 281. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Another keen study of human nature framed 
in unusual conditions. Much abpve average 
excellence. Romantic and thrilling. 
Fate the Fiddler. B Lo Cc. guacliwaine. pp. 
365. J. B. Lippincott $1. 
A breezy Australian ia of “toll, adventure, 
disappointment and success. Seems to be 
true to the region. Well written and enter- 
taining. 
A Breaker of Laws. 
Maemillan Co. $1.50. 
A stirring story illustrating the tendency of a 
criminal to persist in crime. Deals with low 
life but is picturesque and somewhat dramatic. 
Leaves good impressions. 

Tom’s Boy. By the Author of Miss Toosey’s 
Mission. pp. 342. Little, Brown & CO. $1.25. 
Almost incredible misunderstandings work 
out mischievous results which’ appeal to the 
reader’s sensibilities and are righted in the 

end. All is told gracefully. 
The Last Refuge. By H. 2. Fuller. 
Houghton, Mifiline & Co. $1.50. 

Fantastic and vague. Somewhat tiresome. 

Much abler in composition than in conception. 
Short Rails. By 7. Warman, pp. 310. Chas. 
Scribner! sSons. $1.2 

About a score of sen: short sketches drawn 

from observations as a railroad man. Illus- 

trate many types of human nature strikingly. 
Bimbi. By Louise dela Ramée. pp. 237. Ginn 
& Co. 45 cénts. 

Five short, well-written German stories. 


JUVENILE 


In the Hands of the Red Coats. By E. 
aa pp. 370. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By W. P. Ridge. pp. 311. 


pp. 284. 


Revolutionary facts arranged with skill into 
one of the most natural and readable of stories. 
Sturdy manliness and zealous patriotism are 
inculeated wholesomely. 

306. Totkeon Puke Pub. Co. 3125. cieaioreanes: 2 
Something of history and much more of imag- 
inary incident and adventure go to make up 
this exciting book of a boy’s happenings dur- 
ing our recent war with Spain. 

A Godson of Laf: 19 a* S. Brooks. pp- 

333. W. A. Wilde 
Inthe Sons of the Republic Series. Uses the 
history of the once well-known American ad- 
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venturer, Eleazer Williams, who claimed to 
be the lost Dauphin of France, as the basis of 
a spirited and thoroughly entertaining story 
for boys. Mr. Brooks’s stories always are 
high-toned also. 

The Armed Ship America. pp. 150; Boston 


Boys of 17 in pp. 112. Each by James Otis. 
Dana Estes $1.25 and 75 cents. 


The former ina a lively privateering tale for 
boys in the author’s best style. The time is 
that of the War of 1812. The latter tells of 
juvenile patriotism ashore. Each presents 
the truth of history in the attractive guise of 
fiction. 

With aoe at Tripoli. 

349. . A. Wilde Co. $1.5 
Deals int the author’s siiay ‘style with one of 
the most dramatic and influential episodes in 
the naval history of our country. Carefully 
studied and written with nena 

Helmet and Spe By Rev. 

380. Macmilian ¢ Co. $1.75. 
No other writer for the young succeeds so well 
in giving his stories an atmosphere of schol- 
arship while maintaining their close interest 
throughout by a natural, readable style, as 
Professor Church. In these tales from the 
wars of the Greeks and Romans he deals with 
familiar material to a considerable extent but 
always freshly and forcefully. 

The Treasury Club. By William Drysdale. 

pp. 330. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.56 
First volume in the United States Govern- 
ment Series. Blends true information about 
the United States Treasury with an imaginary 
story. Teaches and entertains at once. 

The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. 

By Mary He W. Smith. pp. 352. Little, Brown 

&Co. $1.2. 
Fourth volume of the Young Puritan Series. 
One of the most tragic occurrences in New 
England history is the basis of its outline, and 
effective use is made of it and its conse- 
quences. 


py James Otis. pp. 


.J.Chureh. pp. 


Three Colonial Maids. By Julla MeN. Wright. 
pp. 291. Pilgrim Press. $1.25 


An excellent story with a Revelutionary back- 
ground. Well planned and vigorously written. 
Makes valuable impressions and will be popu- 
lar among the young. 

The Kinkaid Venture. By Kate W. Hamilton. 

pp. 293. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
Full of wholesome inspiration for all who 
think they have a hard time. Stimulating to 
mind and heart alike. Also entertaining. 
Some passages are engrossing. Will be heart- 
ily appreciated by all of keen Christian sym- 
pathies. 

Reels and Spindles. By Evelyn Raymond. pp. 

369. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 
Very interesting as a mere story and the more 
because of the patience and courage with 
which adversity is faced and conquered. To 
win such a struggle without being soured in 
spirit is a great victory. This story will help 
the reader to be brave and cheerful. 

Brenda, Her School and Her Club. By Helen 

L. Read. pp. 328. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Equal to the best of the recent books of school 
life about boys. Lively and amusing, reveal- 
ing a shrewd understanding of girl nature 
and containing considerable Boston local his- 
tory. 


A Little American Girl in India. By Har- 
pg Cheever. pp. 281. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 


Tells brightly of young life in India. Spar- 
kling and entertaining. 
° * 85 7] 
py bom meld, . oe ome Shirley. pp. 185. Lee 
Boys and girls who begin this will not drop it 
until they have finished it, and then will read 
it over again. 


Doris and Her Dog Rodney. By =n F. 
os rsgepaae pp. 33 Little. Brown Co. 
ov, 


Miss Wesselhoeft stands in the front rank of 
writers who fascinate children by their birds 
or animals who talk and act like people and 
do it naturally yet without abandoning their 
true characters. This is another of her de- 
lightful books. 

The Adventures of Eouper, By por 
garetSidney. pp. 461. yr *ub.Co. $1.50 
The children will hail this new addition to the 
famous Five Little Peppers and its successors 
with glee. It amply deserves admission to 
their list. A jolly little story from beginning 

to end. 


Brownie. Amy ap Tpavie- pp. 206. Amer- 
ican Tract Souicty. $1.2 
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A pleasant story, full of simple pathos and 
appealing strongly to the sympathies, which 
the author knows how to reach and set vibrat- 
ing. 
Snow White. oe Laura E. Richards. pp. 93. 
Dana Estes & Co. 50 cents 
A touching story of a little child told with 
much grace. Will be talked about afterwards 
by its readers. 

The Christmas Angel. By Rgherhe Pyle. 
pp. 136. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
A quaint fancy finely carried aoe ie than 
ordinarily delightful. Do not overlook it in 

selecting holiday gifts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood. By 
eres M. B. Fuller. pp. 301. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.25. 


The outgrowth of a series of papers in the 
Bombay Guardian. Reveals ample knowl- 
edge of conditions in India and of the partial 
reforms so far made, and the writer’s pro- 
found sympathy for Indian women and her 
practical good sense. Vigorous and per- 
suasive. More declaratory than corrective, 
although the closing chapter suggests that 
the remedy is in Christianity. 
Expansion. By Theodore Marburg. pp. 80. 
John Murphy Co. 15 cents. 
A philosophical and practical plea for ex- 
pansion, not of the United States specially 
but of any nation in given conditions. 
Thoughtful and temperate. The author 
would have us approve rather- than partici- 
pate in the expansion of other progressive 
nations, but hold and develop the Philippines. 
The Strenuous Life. By phesteve Roose velt. 
pp. 225. Century Co. $1.50. 
Thirteen addresses or essays of the past two 
years. Civic themes inspire them and they 
exhibit the unusual virility and patriotic fer- 
vor of the qnthor, and his present political 
prominence will both contribute to and be in- 
creased by the diffusion of the volume. 
Lincoln at Work. 7 4 2. Stoddard. pp. 
173. United Soe. of C. 
Full of vivid inelddent paar ‘reminiscence 
Very interesting. 
Stories of Famous Songs. 2 vols. 
Fitz-Gerald. pp. 247, 245. J. B. 
Co. Each $1.50. 
Home, Sweet Home, Ever of Thee, The Last 
Rose of Summer and many others, sentimen- 
tal, patriotic, grave or gay and representing 
many lands, periods and authors, are grouped 
and described. A pleasant addition to the 
household library, especially in musical fami- 
lies. 
Literary Rambles. By Dr. T. F. Wolfe. pp. 
236. J. %. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
Takes one from the Hudson to the Delaware, 
pausing to note birthplaces, residences, ete., 
of more or less’ eminent writers, and then 
through parts of Great Britain similarly. 
Genial, chatty and entertaining, with a few 
illustrations. 
Chat-Wood. By Patterson Du Bois. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 
Much wisdom and some wit crisply phrased 
and inspired by an earnest but unpretentious 
piety. The form is that of the half-page es- 
say or paragraph. Young folks will read it. 
Forbidden Paths in the and of Og. By The 
Otherwise Man. pp. 258 H. Revell Co. 
$1.25. 
A pleasant account of an interesting trip by 
three missionaries in the region east of the 
Jordan seldom entered by the tourist. En- 
joyable, although it includes nothing out of 
the ordinary excepting locally. Excellent 
pictures increase one’s interest. Bright and 
good for the Sunday school library. 
Wonders of Nature, and Described 


as Seen 
by Famo us Writers. ‘Edited by Esther Single- 
ton. pp. 366. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


Tells of more than forty famous natural ob- 
jects of beauty, e. g., the Blue Grotto at 
Capri, Fingal’s Cave, Niagara, Fuji-San, 
Gibraltar, the Yosemite Valley, ete., with 
a picture of each and passages of description 
by some eminent author, explorer or other 
traveler. The illustrations are good and the 
descriptions entertaining. 

Government in Switzerland. By J. M. Vin- 

cent, Ph.D. pp. 370. Maemillan Co. $1.25. 
A volume in The Citizens Library of Econom- 
ies, Politics and Sociology. An exposition of 
facts, showing what the Swiss government is 
and how it works. Swiss experience as to 
the referendum, nationalization of railways, 


By 8S. J. A. 
Lippincott 


pp. 185. 
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ete., is worth a great deal to other nations. 
The author has done a useful service. 
The Puritan in England and New 
By E. H. Byington, D.D. pp. 457. 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 
A new, the fourth, edition of this able and 
already popular historical study. <A dis- 
criminating chapter on Witchcraft in New 
England has been added. Sound scholarship 
and a popular style have fairly won for the 
work a permanent place in the literature of 
its class. Bound handsomely and similarly 
to its companion volume from the same pen, 
The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer. 
The Twenty-first Regiment, Ct. Vol. Infantry 


during the Civil War. pp.498. Stewart Printing 
Co. Middletown, Ct. 


Somewhat miscellaneous but very graphic. 
Compiled with conscientiousness and good 
judgment. Abounds in interest. Both the 
grave and the humorous aspects of war are 
exhibited, and the reader catches the spirit of 
the narrators. To the survivors of the Civil 
War, especially of this regiment, such a book 
is worth its weight in gold. : Especially valua- 
ble are the accounts of the battle of Freder- 
icksburg and the siege of Suffolk, by Capt. A. 
M. Crane, and the battles of Drewry’s Bluff, 
Cold Harbor and Fort Harrison, by Major W. 
S. Hubbell, both ministers of the gospel since 
the close of the war. 


land. 
Little, 


Helps for Ambitious Girls. By W om err 
dale. pp. 505. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.5) 


Diversified, practical, sensible and indiphiion. 
Will be of lasting use and encouragement. 
Goes into details and will answer all sorts of 
inquiries. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Kbeyyam pp. 244- 
Little, Brown & Co. 32.00.) The letrical Trans- 


lations of Edward Fitz-Gerald and E. H. Whin- 
field and the Prose Version of J. H. McCarthy. 


The Appendix shows the variations in the 
first three editions of Fitz- Gerald’ 8 rendering. 
Handsomely issued. 

Mother Goose for Grown-ups. By G. W. Car- 

ryl. pp. 116. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Rollicking nonsense verses, expanding and 
intensifying some of the familiar Mother 
Goose rhymes, and illustrated felicitously. 
Very amusing. 


Notes 


Bismarck’s letters to his wife from 1847 to 
1892 are to be published about Christmas. No 
political topies are touched upon. 


Miss Jeanette L. 
play out of Ralph. Connor’s 
Gordon’s) two popular novels, 
and A Sky Pilot. 

The large paper edition of Kipling which 
was issued in London not long ago for $60 al- 
ready has sold for 830. There are not enough 
collectors to keep prices up so high. 


Gilder is constructing a 
Rev. Charles 
Black Rock 


The Bookman calls, and with good reason, 
for a school] for translators, and remarks that 
“as matte s stand today the average transla- 
tion would be a farce if it were not something 
of a crime.” This is putting it too strongly 
but there is great need of improvement. 


The late Dr. R. S. Storrs’s Memorial Ad- 
dress about his friend, Prof. E. A. Park—it 
will be recalled that the two friends were 
buried at the same hour—together with re- 
ports of the other exercises at Professor 
Park’s funeral have been grouped into a 
tasteful little volume, which the multitude of 
the friends of both men will be glad to pre- 
serve. 

Prince Chigi, a Roman nobleman, has been 
condemned to pay a fine of $63,000, the sum he 
is said to have received for it, for having sold 
a Madonna by Botticelli without government 
permission. The Italian authorities do not 
wish the art treasures of their country re- 
moved, hence the law. But many of their 
owners are nearly or actually poverty- 
stricken. Hence the repeated attempts to 
evade the law. In this instance the surface of 
the canvas was covered by a new painting to 
be washed off later. The painting is reported 
to have reached London. It also is said to 
have been bought for Mrs. J. L. Gardner of 
Boston. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


An International Undenominational Conference 

This conference, called chiefly at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Taylor, met this week at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Chicago, and dis- 
cussed institutional and other methcds in 
church work. The spirit of the meeting was 
devout and hopeful. There was no inclina- 
tion to criticise, but an earnest effort to ascer- 
tain how present methods may be improved 
or other methods introduced in their place. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills of Cleveland told the 
story of his down-town church, and of the 
magnificent and varied work it is accomplish- 
ing. Equally interesting was the account 
given by Dr. Titsworth of what has been 
done for the boys as well as for the girls by 
Plymouth Chureh, Milwaukee. Rev. Mr. 
Richardson of Trinity Church described his 
work, which embraces almost all forms of 
service for a community. He insists upon the 
necessity of seeking to lead all who are 
brought under the influence of his people into 
union with the church itself. 

Father Cox of St. Jarlath’s Church, Roman 
Catholic, explained the methods employed by 
the secular or diocesan clergy in reaching and 
holding the members of the parish. They 
make a great deal of the aequaintance secured 
at weddings, baptisms and through sick calls. 
When a Catholic is ill he is wont to send for 
his priest. This is the priest’s best opportu- 
nity to reach him and to awaken in him a 
sense of his spiritual needs. But, said Father 
Cox, it is next to impossible to keep in close 
touch with all the members of parishes, which 
number from five to ten thousand persons. 
In reply to questions concerning the sodali- 
ties of the church, or societies for boys and 
girls, young men and young women as well as 
for older people, he reported general dissatis- 
faction on the part of the ordinary priest with 
their results. When under the care of Jesu- 
its or members of some religious order they 
are more successful. Friendly societies, whose 
object is insurance or purely social purposes, 
prosper, but those which are in the interest 
of the church mainly are not accomplishing 
so much as might be expected. Yet the suc- 
cess of the work in these parishes depends 
almost entirely upon the tact and devotion of 
those who have it in charge. 

Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, pastor of All 
Souls Church, Unitarian, gave a stimulating 
account of his suecess with classes in English 
literature through a period of eighteen years. 
These classes meet every week, work after a 
carefully made program, pay a small member- 
ship fee for the privilege and take time enough 
to master the author they study. Browning, 
George Eliot, Emerson, Victor Hugo and Tol- 
stoi among other authors have been studied. 
A normal Bible class for the benefit of Sun- 
day school teachers is held Tuesday fore- 
noons. There is a Sunday morning sermon 
for the parish itself, but Sunday evenings are 
set aside for the discussion of such topics as 
are most prominent inthe public mind. These 
are treated by the best speakers obtainable. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this con- 
ference differed considerably from the ordi- 
nary church conference, although it did not 
fail to touch upon the subjects usually dis- 
cussed. Professor Henderson and Professor 
Taylor were in constant attendance and added 
much to the value of the sessions. One of its 
results is the appointment of a committee to 
take measures for the federation of the 
churches in Chicago. 

Federation of the Great Anniversaries 

The discussion of this subject by the minis- 
ters Monday morning made it evident that 
opinion in favor of federation is well-nigh 
unanimous. The cost in time, money and 
strength prevents pastors from attending them 
in any large numbers, nor is it believed that 
laymen have any more time at their disposal 
than ministers. Then, too, it was thought 
that a concentration of the best and most im- 


portant matters which come before the sep- 
arate meetings of the American Board, the 
A. M. A. and the Home Missionary Society 
into one large and enthusiastic meeting would 
accomplish more for Christian work than the 
three meetings now held. It would seem as if 
federation of the societies themselves would 
soon take place. Yet one cannot help fearing 
lest in diminishing the number of appeals to 
the churches the work now done by existing 
societies be seriously crippled. 


Matters at the Theological Seminary 

Thursday evening Prof. S. I. Curtiss invited 
anumber of friends and members of the fac- 
ulty, the directors and their wives to hear of 
the journey he made during the summer to 
Gadis Petra, Palmyra and the Jepel Eddruse. 
Few men know better than he how to g:t the 
most out of a journey, or are better able to 
deal with the human nature one meets in the 
common and official classes of Syria and Pal- 
estine. The week before the students listened 
with deep interest to an account from Dr. 
Sanford of New York of the settlement work 
in that city and of the part the churches are 
taking in it. 


A Notable Anniversary 

Sunday morning witnessed the completion 
of twenty years since the organization of the 
Peoples’ Church by Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas 
and nineteen associates. For many years the 
services have been held in MecVicker’s theater. 
The church has raised for its expenses about 
$175,000, has kept out of debt and has done 
not a little charity work. Dr. Thomas in his 
sermon dwelt upon the change in his opinions 
in’ regard to inspiration and the atonement, 
which caused his expulsion from the Metho- 
dist Church, and took occasion to say that 
many men are now occupying Methodist pul- 
pits who hold views similar to his own. He 
regards his church and its work as a simple 
incident in what he calls the larger life of 
Christian people everywhere and the preva- 
lence of a liberality which would make the 
treatment he received twenty years ago im- 
possible. 


A Sad Accident 

Friends of missions will be pained to hear 
of the accident in Austin, Chicago, Sunday 
evening, Oct. 28, of which Mr. George W. 
Leitch was a victim. He and his brother, 
with two assistants, were preparing the tanks, 
which contained acetylene, for the stereopti- 
con exhibition to be given later in the even- 
ing. The views were of scenes in Ceylon and 
were intended to deepen the interest already 
taken in the mission work of that country, 
and to which Mr. Leitch, his brother and his 
sisters have devoted their lives. Mr. George 
Leitch was stooping over one of the tanks 
when an explosion took place which hurled 
him over the seats of the church, destroyed 
its windows and did other serious damage. 
Fortunately, the others were in the vestibule 
and, with the exception of slight bruises and 
burns suffered from a successful attempt to 
quench the flames, escaped injury. The right 
hand of Mr. Leitch was blown off, one of his 
legs was badly injured and he was severely 
bruised and burned. He was taken to the 
Presbyterian Hospital. He seems to be re- 
covering from his injuries. The Ministers’ 
Meeting sent one of its number with a mes- 
sage of sympathy to him, and many who have 
heard him speak and know of his devotion to 
a noble cause will feel for him and his family 
a sympathy which they may not be able to ex- 
press. 


Chicago, Nov. 3. FRANKLIN. 





Everything we see reads us new lectures of 
wisdom and piety. It is a shame for a man to 


be ignorant or Godless under so many tutors.— 
Joseph Hall. 
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Though there has been 
no death within a year 
in the ranks of the active ministry, yet 
the twenty-one names presented at the 
state meeting as entitled to notice either 
by birth or service was remarkable. 
George W. Field, Cyrus Hamlin, Stephen 
H. Hayes, Javan K. Mason, Ebenezer G. 
Parsons, William M. Barbour, George 
Leon Walker, Hugh S. Carpenter, Albert 
H. Heath, John C. Holbrook, Loren F. 
Berry, Hiram Houston, T, Arthur Frey 
are names that add dignity to any list in 
which they stand, and bring credit to the 
state that gave them birth or opportunity 
for service either in apprentice days or in 
the maturity of their powers. 


Maine’s Necrology 





A Factor in Civic Righteousness 


The seventh annual meeting of the county 
commissioners of the State of Maine, lately 
held at Farmington, calls attention to an or- 
ganization unique, we believe, in New Eng- 
land, and one from which lovers of civic well- 
being and progress have much to hope. The 
professional politician is noticeably absent 
from the membership of these county commis- 
sions. The members are usually men who 
have commended themselves to their fellow- 
citizens, not for oratorical power, but by rea- 
son of conspicuous success in managing their 
private affairs. Good judgment and utter in- 
tegrity are in special demand where functions 
are combined so varied as building highways, 
settling land damages, management of county 
jails and the general supervision of the unor- 
ganized towns or plantations so numerous in 
a frontier state like ours. A glance at the 
personnel of this convention revealed on all 
faces the integrity and good judgment which 
characterize the plain, common sense, success- 
ful, usually self-made man of affairs in Maine. 
One feels that jobbery has a poor showing in 
the business management of our shires. 

An annual convention not only promotes 
uniformity of methods in legal and other mat- 
ters; it will doubtless induce better jail man- 
agement; it will be favorable to the building 
of better roads. The most important topic of 
discussion at the recent convention related to 
the proposed enactment by the legislature of a 
law by which the fee system shall be abol- 
ished and keepers of county jails shall receive 
instead a fixed salary. Under the present 
system the amount of income which accrues to 
jailors in our larger counties exceeds that of 
any other office in the gift of the voters of the 
state and is a source of corruption in politics. 
A law abolishing this pernicious system would 
do more than any measure of recent years for 
promoti:g temperance and clean politics. 
The commissioners were heartily in favor of 
such a law. BE. BR, 8. 


Endeavor Doings in Maine 


The president of the state union made a re- 
cent visit to eastern Maine, speaking at 
Franklin Oct. 16, at the Hancock County 
Convention at Northeast Harbor Oct. 18, and 
at Oldtown the next evening. At each of 
these meetings the Question Box, as con- 
ducted by Mr. Sheldon at Eastport, was re- 
produced and received earnest attention. 
The questions cover a variety of topics. 

The Oldtown society (Baptist) is thor- 
oughly evangelistic in spirit. It received the 
banner for the largest number of additions to 
the church last year, and is in a fair way to 
retain it, five having been received on confes- 
sion since the state convention. 





The North Cumberland Local Union at its 
last meeting pledged hearty support to Sheriff- 
elect Pearson, and arranged for a lookout 
committee to perform a work in the union 
similar to that of the same committee in a 
local society. 

The Yarmouth society proposes to transfer 
its meeting from Tuesday night to Sunday, 
making it the only Sunday night service, and 
open to all. It is hoped in this way to secure 
the presence of all Endeavorers at the mid- 
week service, which has missed the warmth 
and fervor of the young life of the church. 

The society at East Bangor (Congregational ) 
organized, Oct. 17, with a dozen active me r- 
bers, was the baby society of Maine up to 
Oct. 25, when a society of twenty members 
was organized in Bethany Church, South Port- 
land. The society at Perry has been reorgan- 
ized, a result.of the efforts of Rev. S. K. 
Perkins, who has assumed pastoral charge. 

Miss Margaret Koch of Colby College, the 
recently-elected Junior superintendent, is 
making her influence felt in various ways. 
Her messages already sent to various meet- 
ings have been practical and hopeful. 

Rev. H. N. Pringle, as superintendent of 
Good Citizenship, plans an aggressive cam- 
paign. He will keep in touch with Field Sec- 
retary Berry of the Civic League, will be pre- 
pared to furnish speakers for conventions, 
and will speak himself. Mr. Pringle was a 
leader in the recent reform movement in 
Washington County, which, though failing 
of its full purpose, was fruitful of much 
good. 

Arrangements are being diligently made for 
a suitable and inspiring celebration in Port- 
land, in February, of the twentieth birthday 
of Christian Endeavor. The always welcome 
presence of Dr. Clark is anticipated, and of 
other officers of the United Society ; and lead- 
ing Endeavorers from all over the land will 
consider plans for the new century. The 
Williston tablet may at this time be dedicated 
with appropriate and impressive ceremonies. 
It is also among possibilities that the annual 
trustee meeting will be held in Portland. 

Cc. D. ©. 


A Rally Week in Portland 


As one means of recovery from the increas- 
ing annual depression incident to vacation, 
most of our churches have tried the “rally” 
effort to some extent. It has remained for 
the energetic young pastor of West Church, 
Portland, Rev. J. R. Boardman, and his peo- 
ple to inaugurate and carry out a full rally 
week, 

Sunday morning the pastor preached on 
The Modern Church. This was followed by 
the rally service in the Sunday school. In the 
evening came the inauguration of a Sunday 
evening social service conducted by the pastor, 
as anew departure. Monday evening arally for 
men only was held, with an address by Rev 
E. N. Hardy of Quincy, Mass., member of the 
Federal Council of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip. Out of this meeting a men’s or- 
ganization is expected to grow. Tuesday was 
the church rally day. At seven o’clock a sup- 
per was served to the members and a special 
prayer meeting was held at eight. At this 
service several former pastors were heard 
from, either personally or by letter. On 
Wednesday evening a social was held for the 
senior and intermediate departments of the 
Sunday school. An attractive program was 
carried out and light refreshments served. 
On the following evening came a rally for 
women, only with an interesting musical and 
literary program, including a short talk by a 
lady member upon a recent trip to England 





and the Isle of Wight. Friday was the rally 
day for young people, with addresses by two 
of the leading younger pastors of the city, 
one of them an ex-president of the State C. E. 
Union. This service was followed by an in- 
formal social. 

Saturday afternoon came a social for the 
primary department of the Sunday school, 
when an hour was spent with games and light 
refreshments, admission being by tickets is- 
sued to all members present the previous 
Sunday. The evening was given to the 
parish reception, with a fine musical and 
literary program, all in the least degree in- 
terested in the work being cordially invited. 

On Sunday one of the best known speakers 
of the state, a friend of the pastor, preached 
in the morning and in the evening conducted 
evangelistic services. Though that week was 
the most stormy of the season, good numbers 
attended, and results and promise from the 
effort are highly satisfactory. 

For the encouragement of others who may 
think this success extraordinary, we may say 
that the unusual thing is largely in the diree- 
tion of having courage and faith to make the 
needed effort. The work evidently in this 
case was thoroughly planned, each service 
being put into the hands of a committee, whose 
names were printed on the attractive program. 

E. M. C. 


The State Sunday School Con- 
vention 


It was held at Dexter, Oct. 18-20, and was 
one of the most successful for many years. 
An unusual number of delegates were present, 
and the treasurer’s report showed the wel- 
come facts that during the past year all cur- 
rent bills had been paid, an old debt of $600 
had been wiped out, and there was money in 
the treasury. The leading speakers were 
Charles D. Meigs of Indianapolis and Marion 
Lawrance of Toledo, a member of the Inter- 
national Committee and superintendent of 
the Washington Street Congregational Sunday 
school of that city. The feature of the con- 
vention was the emphasis put upon the fact 
that the Sunday school was not an educational 
institution, but that it existed primarily for 
the conversion of the scholar. The chief 
work of the Sunday school is to bring the 
scholar to Christ. Dr. Smith Baker was re- 
elected president and Rev. H. W. Kimball 
secretary. Both are Congregational clergy- 
men. A fact not pleasant to chronicle is that 
few Congregationalists were present. Less 
than a score of our schools were represented, 
and not more than eight or ten of our minis- 
ters attended. H. W. K. 


Installation at Machias 


An ecclesiastical event of more than ordi- 
nary importance in eastern Maine was the in- 
stallation at Machias, Oct. 17, of Rev. G. J. 
Bloomfield, formerly of Pawtucket, R. I., as 
successor to Rev. C. D. Crane in the pastorate 
of Center Street Church. The sermon was 
preached by Prof. C. J. H. Ropes of Bangor 
Seminary. Rev. J. J. Woolley of Pawtucket 
was present in the council, and as the former 
pastor and spiritual father of the candidate 
paid a warm personal tribute to his character. 
Through a misunderstanding as to trains, Mr. 
Woolley was unable to remain till evening 


and offer the installing prayer, vane eT 
greatly regretted. It was a-Si H 5 


happy coincidence that thé venerable 
H. F. Harding, who gave’ thé right 
fellowship, should hinjself have\bep 
dained on the same p ‘form ugpif 
years before to a day. ' Bd 
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Mr. Bloomfield studied at Brown University 
and Bangor Seminary. After graduation he 
returned to his former home in Pawtucket, 
R. I., and in 1892 organized Lorraine Church, 
afterward Weeden Street, with thirty-nine 
members. In a pastorate of less than nine 
years 330 members were received, 213 on con- 
fession. Asa rule, no year passed without a 
revival ingathering. Cc. D. C. 


Her Benevolences 


BY REV. H. W. KIMBALL, SKOWHEGAN 


Some time ago a table was published in the 
Broadside showing the amount per resident 
member contributed by the churches of the 
state to our seven missionary organizations. 
The following table shows the record for 1899 
according to the Year-Book for 1900. As be- 
fore, the rank in benevolences and the rank 
in size are compared. 

The average amount contributed by the 
resident members of the churches of the whole 
state for the year was $1.82; in 1898 it was 
$1.56. Whether the amount in each church is 
a gain or loss from last year is shown by the 
plus or minus sign following. As arule only 
churches having over 100 members have a 
place in the table, but the churches which are 
starred, though having less than that number, 
are noted because of special generosity. The 
encouraging feature of the comparison with a 
year ago is that forty churches have increased 
their contributions per member, while only 
seventeen churches have lessened them. 






Rank by Rank by 
benevolences resident 
Name per capita membership 
Augusta, #19.25+ 19 
* Castine, 11.14+ 50 
Portland, High 8t., 7.614 12 
Portland, State St., 7.434 5 
Bangor, First, 7.314 29 
Bangor, Central, 6.684 13 
* South Freeport, 6.594 49 
New Gloucester, 6.404 30 
* Orland, > 5.454 51 
Bangor, Hammond St., 4.454 4 
South Berwick, 4.394 38 
Kennebunk, 4.11 40 
Calais, 3.964 18 
Branswick, 3.504 26 
Belfast, 3.48 35 
Portland, Woodfords, 3.464 9 
Bath, Central, 3.46- 47 
Rockland, 3.45+4 37 
Searsport, 3.40 48 
Portland, Williston, 2.98 2 
Skowhegan 2.75+ 36 
Cumberland Mills, 2. 10 
Bath, Winter St., 2 15 
Gorham 2 7 
Hallowell, 2 39 
Farmington, 2 20 
Portland, Second, 2.06 1 
Jonesport, 2.0: 46 
Hampden, 1.82- 38 
Biddeford, 1.804 17 
Machias, 1.75- 27 
Brewer, 1.684 14 
Portiand, West End, 1.64+- 44 
Waterville, 1.59+ 16 
Bethel, 1.384 40 
Saco 1.32+ 33 
Bridgeton, 1.224 45 
Cumberland Center, 1.17+ 42 
Westbrook, 1.084 20 
Camden, 1.06+ 22 
Lewiston, 1.02 8 
Newcastle, 96 34 
Auburn, High St., .87- 3 
Boothbay Harbor. B24 43 
Warren, -73+ 41 
Ellsworth, 67 24 
Island Falls, 62+ 46 
Brownville, 59+ 28 
Alfred, .51- 41 
Bucksport, 45 22 
Auburn, Sixth St., 41+ 37 
Norway, 40+ 31 
Deer Isle, 38+ 23 
Dover and Foxcroft, 34+ 6 
Yarmouth, .19- 11 
Sandford, 16+ 32 
South Paris, .04- 21 
Gardner, -00- 29 


The Religious Side of Poland Springs 


The recent season at the Poland Spring 
House, South Poland, Me., has been of unus- 
ual interest. Social, religious and philan- 
thropic interest have centered here. Eminent 
preachers from New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, as well as from Maine 
pulpits, have conducted services in Music 
Hall one or more Sundays each. 

The collections with one or two exceptions 
have been devoted to benevolent objects, 
among them the New York Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund, Goodwill Farm, the Lewiston Hospital 
and an invalid living near the Spring House. 
Over $300 have been raised for India, $400 for 
Mr. Waldron’s Fresh Air Fund and by sub- 
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scription $1,729 for Galveston, Texas. The 
Rickers are noted in all this vicinage for their 
generosity and helpfulness. All honor to the 
philanthropic proprietors and guests of this 
famous summer resort of Maine. M. 


From Bangor 


The “ people’s service ” of the First Church, 
Bangor, under practically the same conditions 
as heretofore, was opened for the third year 
Oct. 28. There is every reason to expect it 
will be as popular as in other years. The 
splendid new organ is one of the finest in 
the state, with 1,500 pipes and three keyboards 
of sixty-one keys in each. Prof. Karl P. Har- 
rington is engaged as organist and musical 
director with a fine choir. Last Sunday even- 
ing Mozart’s Gloria from the Twelfth Mass 
and the Hallelujah Chorus were rendered. 

Central has practically completed its beau- 
tiful chapel adjoining the church. This is a 
unique building of old English style of half 
timber with red granite and brick and stained 
glass windows, some of which are memorials 
of fine design. 
Sunday school purposes, and has a central 
assembly room with sixteen classréoms, par- 
lor, kitchen, ladies’ and parish rooms. It was 
dedicated Nov. 3. 

The Word and the Work, which has been 
published in Bangor for the last ten years by 
Rev. Salem D. Towne, has passed into the 
hands of Rev. Samuel W. Chapin. For sev- 
eral years the paper was issued monthly and 
had a large circulation in eastern Maine. 
About two years ago the form was changed 
from a folio to a quarto, and it was issued 
semimonthly. 

Rev. S. W. Chapin is a native of Grafton, 
Mass., and in his early manhood was in busi- 
ness at Newburyport. Later he came to Ban- 
gor and was graduated from Bangor Semi- 
nary in 1877, taking a post-graduate course in 
1885. He has been identified with the work 
of Maine churches for nearly a quarter of a 
century, having held pastorates in Burlington, 
Woolwich and Deer Isle. H. D. 


A Better Showing 


In our report of the state conference in the 
last Broadside the receipts of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society were quoted at $6,877. This 
should be interpreted as the donations from 
ehurehes and individuals. Additional gifts 
and incomes swelled the amount to $12,494, 
including the $868 received from legacies dur- 
ing the year. 


The Open Door 


The Open Door for China! 
Doors that are closed shut in 
Squalor and superstition 
And the old, old shapes of sin; 
The sin of the Primal Peoples, 
Cunning and fierce and fell, 
With foul untruth and lack of ruth, 
And hate as deep as Hell. 





The Open Door for China! 
And hail to the coming light! 
For blinded eyes and stifled cries 
Are there in her awful night. 
The light of the White Man’s Gospel— 
The light of the White Man’s Law— 
Woman and slave to lift and save 
From the “ancient dragon’s ”’ maw. 


Blood of the pale young martyrs, 
New-slain for the White Man’s creed— 
Of the mighty tree that is yet to be 
It waters the fertile seed. 
Their happy eyes shall see it 
From the Place of the Golden Floor ; 
They failed—they died? Their hands set wide 
The leaves of the “ Open Door’’! 
—Blanche M. Channing, in the Boston 
Journal. 


It is intended especially for — 
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Death of Dr. M. L. Gordon 


For twenty-eight years Dr. Gordon has been 
identified with Christian work in Japan, and 
his death at Auburndale, Mass., Nov. 4, will 
be mourned by many in that land as well as in 
his own country. He served three years ina 
Pennsylvania regiment during the Civil War, 
and afterwards graduated from the college in 
Waynesburg, his native town. He was a doc- 
tor of medicine as well as of divinity, having 
studied at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in New York and graduated from 
Andover Seminary in 1871. He sailed for 





M. L. GORDON, D. D. 


REV. 


Japan the following year. He was originally 
connected with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church but devoted himself heartily to the 
work under the care of the American Board 
and was regarded as one of its most efficient 
missionaries. 

In recent years Dr. Gordon has been con- 
nected with the Doshisha at Kyoto. He re- 
turned to the United States last year on fur- 
lough and expected to enter on work among 
the large number of Japanese in the Hawaiian 
Islands, but failing health detained him in 
the United States. One of the last public 
services he rendered was writing the able ar- 
ticle on the Present Status of the Missionary 
Movement in Japan which appeared in our 
Ecumenical Conference number, April 19, 1900. 
He was the author of one of the best recent 
volumes on missions, entitled An American 
Missionary in Japan. Mrs. Gorden, who ac- 
companied her husband when he first went to 
Japan, is a sister of Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald of Trinity Church, Boston. One of 
their three children is the wife of Rev. S. C. 
Bartlett of the Japan mission. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 2 


Mrs. C. H. Daniels, presiding, read from the 
second chapter of Revelation the messages to 
the churches in Ephesus and Thyatira, repre- 
senting two sides of Christian service—the 
warm, loving spirit and the strong, efficient 
work. Mrs. Judson Smith enforced the appli- 
cation of these messages. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook gave an interesting ac- 
count of Miss Partridge, one of the martyrs in 
the Shansi mission, as learned from a recent 
acquaintance with her father, who not only 
had consecrated this daughter to the work of 
foreign missions, but who has just sent a son 
to Turkey. Some providences in the life of 
Miss Partridge make a wonderful record of 
the leading of God’s hand. Can we believe it 
ever failed her? Miss BridgeS, president of 
Philadelphia Branch, brought encouraging 
words of the growth in interest and in work 
in their territory. 





When a dog is not noticed he doesn’t like it ; 
but when the dog is after a fox he doesn’t 
care whether he is noticed or not. If a minis- 
ter is seeking for souls he will not think of 
himself.—Charles Spurgeon. 
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The W. H. M. A. Attains Its 
Majority 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion celebrated its 2ist anniversary at Park 
Street Church, Boston, Oct. 31, with an at- 
tendance which tested the seating capacity of 
the church auditorium both morning and 
afternoon. The program was particularly 
rich and befitted the importance of the eyent. 
The golden strand of individual responsibil- 
ity ran thrqugh all the utterances. It shone 
in the words of Mrs. Charles H. Daniels dur- 
ing the opening devotional exercises. .Mrs. C. 
L. Goodell, in an inspiring Bible reading, car- 
ried out further the thought. 

It was gratifying to learn from the report 
of Mrs. Kellogg, the secretary, that the work 
of the society is on a constantly upward grade. 
It has paid in whole or in part the salaries of 
two Sunday school state superintendents, 
fourteen missionaries, twenty-two teachers— 
four of them in colleges—aided in building two 
churches and one parsonage, given $200 for 
Chinese women in California, $500 for students 
in theological seminaries and $100 for repairs 
on school buildings. The receipts have been 

27,573, the expenditures $27,630; the value of 
missionary boxes was $40,816. 

There was as usual splendid suggestion for 
workers in Mrs. M. I. Fuller’s report of auxil- 
iaries, many of whom, though long in service, 
have adopted “ the steady glow ideal.”” There 
is an increase of union societies which divide 
funds equally between home and foreign 
work, and who share the advantage of infor. 
mation from both fields and thus keep fully 
up-to-date. The growing tendency to do 
away with fairs and entertainments as means 
of raising money was hopefully hailed, per- 
sonal solicitation or subscription being substi- 
tuted with the gratifying result that the work 
has not suffered. The enlistment of men of 
the church as helpers has been found success- 
ful. 

A new idea in junior work was advanced 
by Miss Shepard, junior superintendent in a 
plan to organize “‘the new crusade” for mis- 
sion work. The boys and girls will wear a 
zilt cross, will study mission history, read 
mission stories and give one-tenth of all they 
would spend for pleasure. 

The addresses were broad in scope and. il- 
lustrative of the wide reach of the society in 
its work of abetting the various Congrega- 
tional organizations. Rev. C. O. Day re- 
viewed in a graphic way the educational work 
in Utah and New Mexico. He could hardly 
put emphasis enough on its hopefulness and 
progressiveness. Mrs. Ida Woodbury deline- 
ated conditions among the Indian converts of 
Nebraska and the 19,000 illiterate mothers in 
the Cumberland region. 

Rev. J. D. Kingsbury described plainly the 
needs on the “frentier.”* Miss Vose, cor- 
responding secretary, in a graphic outline 
sketched the work done by the W. H. M. A. 
missionaries, whose outposts extend from 
ocean to ocean, from Florida to Alaska. 

A pleasing social feature was the noon 
lunch, when the entire company which filled 
every corner of the vestry were the guests of 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell, retiring president, whose 
generous hospitality was heartily appreciated. 

There was also a conference of young peo- 
ples’ societies, including leaders of mission 
bands, Boys’ Brigades, Endeavorers, and 
King’s Daughters, during the intermission. 
A brief memorial service was held just before 
the afternoon session, in which both veteran 
and youthful workers who have passed on, 
one of whom was ninety-four and another 
twenty-nine, were tenderly remembered. 

It was with irrepressible regret that the 
association released its beloved president 
from further duty after twelve years of effi- 
cient leadership and expressed in appropriate 
resolutions its appreciation of her. Mrs. 
William Blodgett of Eliot Church, Newton, 
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was chosen in her place; Mrs. Goodell was 
elected a vice-president ; and the name of Mrs. 
E Everett Holbrook of Holbrook was added 
to the board of directors. With the singing 
of a beautiful patriotic hymn, Great Western 
Land, written especially for the anniversary 
by Miss Caroline Hazard, the association fit- 
tingly closed the record of its twenty-one 
years of helpful service. 





In and Around New York 


Drs. Storrs and Behrends Remembered 

The regular meeting of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Association was held, Oct. 31, in 
the Bushwick Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
with a very large attendance. Dr. Ingersoll 
was elected moderator. Dr. Lyman reported 
for the membership committee that the cre- 
dentials of Professor McGiffert of Union 
Theological Seminary had been approved 
by the committee, and that his election to 
membership was in order. A paper on The 
Fundamental Conceptions of Theology was 
read by Dr. Stimson, and a discussion fol- 
lowed it in which Dr. McLeod and Dr. Mere- 
dith bore the principal parts. The afternoon 
session was given up to memorial services for 
Dr. Behrends and Dr. Storrs. A minute was 
presented and an address eulogistic of Dr. 
Storrs was made by Dr. McLeod. Dr. Cree- 
gan spoke in a similar strain of Dr. Behrends. 


Congregational Women Convene 

A mass meeting of the Women’s Home 
Missionary Union of the Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Conference was held at Leslie Hall, Man- 
hattan, last week, the union being the guest 
of the Woman’s Guild of the Manhattan 
Church. It was welcomed in a pleasant little 
address by Mrs. Stimson, the wife of the pas- 
tor, and after hearing a number of committee 
reports the union listened to an address by 
Mrs. H. L. Hoyt of Grand View, Tenn., on 
the work among the “ poor whites” of the 
Cumberland Mountains. Mrs. Mary Wooster 
Mills, principal of the Bethlehem Training 
School, Cleveland, O., gave an account of its 
work. 


Greater Facilities for Lectures 


A very large audience was present at the 
opening of the new lecture hall at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Tuesday, 
Oct. 30. Addresses were made by Mr. Morris 
K. Jessup, president of the board of trustees, 
Bishop Potter and others. Professor Bick- 
more, curator of the museum, exhibited and 
explained a number of stereopticon slides of 
the Paris exhibition. The lectures at the 
American Museum have, in the last two or 
three years, become an important factor in the 
educational life of New York. Hardly an 
evening passes without some lecture, usually 
of a popular scientific nature and frequently 
illustrated by the stereopticon. One of the 
principal features of the new hall is the ar- 
rangement for stereopticon exhibitions. It is 
in this hall that the Saturday morning lectures 
to public school teachers will be delivered by 
Professor Bickmore. These lectures have 
been a feature of New York school life fora 
number of years and the old hall was inade- 
quate to hold the crowds of teachers that tried 
to attend them. 


Comment on The Christian 
World Numbers 


The Christian World is capital from begin- 
ning to —— the covers.—New 
York. 

I cannot see how youscan present to your 
subscribers a monthly paper of such quality 
and capability.— Massachusetts. 

Your Christian World department is in the 
right direction. . . . There are great possibili- 
ties in that field, and Iam sure that you will 
worthily work it.— New Jersey. 
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The Congregationalist makes a new de- 
rture witha “‘firstofthe month” number 
‘or October, which does credit both to the 
business enterp rise of its publishers and 
to the spirit af its editors. It is broad, 
strong and sympathetic, both llec- 
tually and spiritually.—Christian Register. 


The Congregationalist has inaugurated 
a novel journalistic poner. The first 
issue in each month it calls The Christian 
World. It is an enlarged edition and is 


devoted largely to a record of the religious 
progress of the month in all denomina- 
tions. It has secured correspondents in 


various churches, and it declares its pur- 
pose to promote, as far as possible, the 
present movement toward Christian unity, 
eclaring “‘ that the emphasis today shou d 
be laid not so much upon denomination- 
alism as upon co-0 Cgertcape: federation 
and unity.” We wish our contemporary 
well, but it has entered upon rather 
a large engagement.—The Oumberland 
Presbyterian. 


Religious papers that prospered twenty 
or ten or five years ago can hope to con- 
tinue their success only as they adopt the 
new methods now demanded and meet 
the pressure of the twentieth century 
with quickened life and growing achieve- 
ment. The Congregationalist of Boston 
is one of the leaders in the field, which 
maintains its success and its leadership 
because of its continued willingness to 
respond to new conditions. Its many 
readers were interested and gratified by 
the fresh evidence of this that came to 
them with the first of October issue of 
The Congregationalist, called The Chris- 
tian World. They will watch with inter- 
est for the appearance of the coming 
first of the month handsome magazine 
numbers of the famous old New England 
journal. The forward step is a matter 
for congratulation, not ay 4 to the 
readers of that paper, but, in the princi- 
ple represented, to the entire American 
public. —fhenday School Times. 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributionsto Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


Mrs. Moravec, Silver Lake, ume., #1. 
Beneficent C h., Providence, 05 
Miss Jean H. Brown, Fooc ow, ‘China, 5. 
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Life 
Pointers 


Large clocks for church interiors are lessen- 
ing in favor, in many cases being replaced by 
miniature ones set in the woodwork of the 
pulpit, visible only to the pastor, the one who 
most needs to note the flight of time. 

Maine Endeavorers are evidently trained up 
to feed, not hinder, the church. The banner 
won by the Oldtéwn society (page 667) cer- 
tainly emphasizes an essential aim, while the 
action of the Yarmouth society suggests one 
way out of the difficulties presented in our 
symposium of last week on the Sunday even- 
ing service. 


A New Boston Congregational Out- 
post 


The growing spirit of co-operation among 
the churches in the Boston metropolitan dis- 
trict finds fresh illustration in the house of 


fit 


: 
} 





worship dedicated last Sunday at Faneuil, and 
the services with which it was publicly set 
apart to holy uses constituted an event of 
more than ordinary import for local Congre- 
gationalism. In this enterprise the people on 
the ground, the Brighton church, about a mile 
distant, and the Congregational Church Union 
of Boston and vicinity have co-operated heart- 
ily and each party to the successful consum- 
mation deserves much credit. 

As long ago as 1877 the seed was sown by 
Rev. H. A. Stevens, then pastor at Brighton, 
now at Providence, R. I., and during all the 
twenty-three intervening years a faithful 
band has been found to sustain a Sunday 
school held each week in a building designed 
forastore. Of late the growth of the neigh- 
borhood has seemed to call for more perma- 
nent and churchly quarters, and the present 
handsome and commodious chapel, costing 
with the land $5,500, is the outgrowth of an 
agitation begun some months ago. 

The people on the ground raised $1,000 to 
purchase the lot on Brooks Street and also 
paid for the furnishings. The Church Union 
has assumed chief responsibility for the 
structure, having already contributed $1,500 
toward it. For the present the main under- 
taking at the chapel will be the Sunday school, 
in the carrying on of which members of the 
Brighton church are rendering noble Chris- 
tian service. It is quite possible that in due 
time regular preaching services will be called 
for and achurch may eventually grow out of 
the movement. 

The dedication exercises drew an attend- 
ance which far exceeded the capacity of the 
house. Many stood for the entire service. 
Addresses were made by Rev. E. M. Noyes, 
representing the Church Union, and Mr. 
George E. Brock, who for a period of seven 
years was the efficient superintendent of the 
school. The prayer was by Dr. A. A. Berle, 
and Mr. S. B. Carter passed over the keys to 
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and Work of the Churches 


Mr. E. W. Ward, the present superintendent 
of the school, who presided throughout the 
exercises. A delightful musical feature was 
the rendering by the Faneuil Choral Associa- 
tion of the Cantata of Rebekah. 


From the Cranberry Peninsula 


The visitor who comes to Cape Cod in the 
autumn is of the opinion that the supreme 
interest of the people is in cranberries. When 
the harvesting begins, early in September, 
everybody goes to the bogs. Schgols cannot 
be opened until after Oct. 1; churches grant 
indulgences to weary pickers and screeners, 
and are content with small congregations for 
the time. But before November comes the 
last berries have been picked, and the life cur- 
rents can once more flow in the accustomed 
channels. Several churches have marked the 
resumption of the usual activities by the ob- 
servance of Rally Day. 

Oct. 24, chosen for the installation of Rev. 
John H. Quint at Falmouth, Mass., was a typ- 
ical Indian summer day. Mists veiled the 
morning sun, but it soon burned its way 
through and brightened the village. The coun- 
cil was a notable one for its perfect unanimity 
in approving the choice of the church. Many 
there were who welcomed the young man be- 
cause of their memories of his honored father, 
well known in this vicinity during his New 
Bedford pastorate. All-weleomed him for his 
clear, frank, convincing statement of Chris- 
tian truth, which proved that he was worthy 
of his name. The sermon, by Rev. J. A. Mac- 
Coll of the North Church, New Bedford, set 
forth in an inspiring manner the Christ-ideal 
forthe preacher. The installation hymn, writ- 
ten by a member of the church, was read by 
Rev. H. K. Craig, who served this church 
faithfully for many years and now lives in 
quiet retirement in the village. By an inver- 
sion of the custom at such occasions, the 
charge to the pastor was given by one of his 
predecessors, Rev. C. H. Washburn of May- 
nard, and the charge to the people by Rev. H. 
L. Brickett, his neighbor and friend in his 
former parish. 

We have no church extension societies on 
the Cape, but where they find a need our min- 
isters are not slow to carry the gospel. The 
reopening of the old church at Santuit a year 
a oO was a example in point. Now Rev. F. K. 
Ellsworth of Sandwich has gathered a congre- 
gation at East Sandwich, a village lying mid- 
way between Sandwich and West Barnstable. 
The meetings are held in the Grange Hall; the 
people, heretofore without any church nearer 
than three miles, appreciate Mr. Ellsworth’s 
interest in their well-being and attend the 
services in good numbers. While he has been 
seeking rest in the woods of Maine, Mr. 
French of West Barnstable has taken his place 
in this new work. 

Harwichport has found the successor of 
Rev. E. T. Ford, whom it gave to Tacoma, Wn., 
last spring, in Rev. Sampson Nicholls. He 
has been cordially received and his work has 
begun auspiciously. Chatham has reluctantly 
parted with Rev. D. W. Richardson, who 
served the church faithfully and successfully 
for four years. During his pastorate the 
financial strength of the church was impaired 
by the death of some of its most liberal sup- 
porters ; but its spiritual vigor was maintained 
without diminution, and it excelled many of 
its sister churches in additions to membership 
on confession. Mr. and Mrs. Richardson car- 
ried with them to Ossipee Center, N. H., their 
new home, substantial tokens of the good will 
of the people of Chatham. The church is for- 
tunate in so promptly securing a successor in 
Rev. Frederic Parker, a graduate of last year 
of Andover Seminary. 

The Wesleyan Methodist church in East 


Dennis, which was reported earlier in the year 
as having begun the work of reorganization 
as a Congregational church, has returned to. 
its former methods, owing to the difficulty of 
securing a pastor, and has engaged Rev. D. D. 
Hoagland of Boston University to supply its. 
pulpit. Ww. 





Dane Street, Beverly, Installs Mr. 
Byington 


The northeastern section of Massachusetts 
has not seen for a long time the assembling of 
so large and representative a council as that 
which aided in the installation of Rev. E. H. 
Byington at the Dane Street Church, Beverly, 
last week. This is one of the strongest mem- 
bers of the Essex South sisterhood, and its 
hospitality was evinced by its summoning the 
thirty-six churches of the conference and the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn to the 
council. Only one, and that pastorless, failed 
to send a representative. Hence a company 
of over sixty pastors and laymen examined 
the candidate, pronounced him altogether 
satisfactory and then, after a substantial ban- 
quet, stayed in large numbers to attend the 
installation exercises, the chief feature of 
which was a sermon by Dr. A. J. Lyman, em- 
phasizing the church as a rescuing agency 
and setting forth a strong gospel as necessary 
for the desperate and extreme cases in mod- 
ern society. 

Mr. Byington comes to this historic church 
at a time when its equipment is all that a 
modern pastor could desire, its membership 
harmonious and its spirit of co-operation and 
satisfaction in the new relationship obvious. 
He graduated from Amherst in 1883 and from 
Auburn Seminary four years later. His book 
on open air preaching is a standard one of its 
class. He has had the rare privilege in con- 
nection with his charge at Pilgrim Chapel in 
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South Brooklyn of associating for eight years 
with the late Dr. Storrs. His paper was a 
thorough and frank exposition of his views 
and was conspicuous for its positive note. 
Not all his hearers agreed with all his posi- 
tions, but the general sentiment was well re- 
flected in the words of the moderator, Rev. 
J. F. Brodie, who summed the various obser- 
vations up by saying, “I approve all of the 
man and most of the paper.” 

It was an exceptional council in size, har- 
mony and the spirit of fellowship, and the oc- 
casion carried more than the ordinary prom- 
ise attending such events. 


‘Clubs 
The Toledo Club held its first meeting of 
the season with Central Church, Oct. 23. It 
was ladies’ night and they were represented 


in each division of the program. The general 
topic was New Measures for New Times, and 
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Prof. G. S. Burroughs, D. D., of Oberlin 
Seminary made the address of the evening on 
The Bible as Literature and as Revelation. 


The men of the church in Springfield, O« 
under Rey. C. H. Small’s leadership, have 
formed themselves into a Congregational Club 
for the discussion monthly, until May, of the 
general topic of The Expansion of the United 
States. Beginning with the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, each acquisition of territory will be 
considered down t> the cession of the Philip- 
pines. 


From Worcester 


In response to a presentation of the “ for- 
ward movement”? by Mr. L. D. Wishard, 
Central Church has adopted Rev. Robert 
Hume of India as its missionary, assuming 
his entire support. In his letter of accept- 
ance Mr. Hume reviews some of his duties, 
which, with the care of mission work and 
oversight of relief to famine sufferers, would 
seem more than human strength could endure. 
The church voted last week, by a large and 
practically unanimous ballot, to extend a call 
to Rev. A. W. Hitchcock of Newburyport to 
become its pastor. Mr. Hitchcock has not 
preached at Central, but is well-known to the 
people. Seven years ago the church gave him 
a call to become associate pastor with Dr. 
Merriman and now asks him to be his suc- 
cessor. 

Dr. A. Z. Conrad preached a sermon, Oct. 21, 
commemorating the tenth anniversary of his 
coming to the Old South Church. At that 
time congregations were small and the mem- 
bership was 350, many of them absentees. 
The present membership is 1,950, making this 
the third largest church in the state. The 
Old South auditorium seats 1.400 people. It is 
well filled at the morning service and fre- 
quently crowded in the evening. Dr. Conrad 
has received 870 members into the church. 
The Bible school is the largest in the county 
and is well organized into five departments. 
There are three Endeavor Societies and all the 
other organizations of a large aggressive 
church. Dr. Conrad is now the senior pastor 
among our seventeen churches in the city. 

E. W. P. 


Rhode Island’s Fall Conference 


Riverside Church, East Providence, with 
the kindly aid of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
which loaned its parish house, was the hos- 
pitable host of Rhode Island Congregational- 
ists last week. Though meeting for one day 
only, thirty churches out of a possible forty- 
one were represented. The full program dealt 
with many practical themes which concen- 
trate the interests of twentieth century Chris- 
tians. 

After a cordial greeting by Rev. T. F. Nor- 
ris, to which the moderator, Rev. J. H. Lyon, 
pleasantly responded, memorial addresses 
were given in remembrance of three former 
clergymen of the state. Rev. L.S. Woodworth 
reviewed the ministry of the late Rev. F. H. 
Adams of River Point, and Dr. J. G. Vose 
spoke tenderly of his long-time neighbor, Rev - 
Alexander McGregor of Pawtucket. Dr. Wal- 
lace Nutting paid a fine tribute to the eminent 
qualities of Dr. Behrends, who.was pastor of 
Union Church, Providence, from 1876 to 1883. 

A theme which ealled forth special discus- 
sion was that of Sunday School Reform, pre- 
sented by Rev. F. F. Emerson, who contrasted 
pedagogical ideals with the results realized in | 
the average school of today. Later Sec. W. 
B. Wilson of the State Sunday School Asso 
ciation discussed another side of the subject, 
specially emphasizing the value of the teach- 
er’s personality and the need of maintaining 
some open school for religious instruction, in 
view of its withdrawal from the public schools. 
Rev. C. S. Thayer inquired Who is to blame 
for the modern Ameriean Sunday ? and found 
an answer in a heterogeneous population and 
an overshadowing of America’s ideal of free- 

om by European license. Secretary Knee- 








land of the New England Sunday Protect- 
ive League also spoke on this topic. In 
considering The Duty of Church Members 
to the Prayer Meeting, Rev. Richard Peters 
dwelt upon the need of preparation through 
Christian conduct and nurture. 

Much interest attaches to all phases of 
temperance reform in Rhode Island and Supt. 
A. B. Cristy of the Anti-Saloon League was 
asked to explain many interesting points re- 
garding the work of that organization. It 
was a live question box and Mr. Cristy readily 
commends himself to the churches by the dig- 
nified persistence with which he urges for- 
ward his cause. The chaplain of the penal 
and correctional institutions of the state, 
J. H. Nutting, talked informally about his re- 
ligious work within them, closing with a 
hearty invitation to the ministers to visit him 
in a body soon. The Y. P.S. C. E. Consid- 
ered as an Evangelistic Force by Pres. G. A. 
Connibear of the Providence Union was a de- 
lightful change from many lines along which 
the usefulness of this society is so often de- 
bated. Rev. John Deans pointed out ways in 
which the stronger churches may help the 
weaker, and Dr. Z. T. Williams gave a kindly 
critique upon American Christianity as re- 
flected in the fellowship of American churches. 

The evening audience by a rising vote testi- 
fied its appreciation of the high character of 
the addresses of Secretaries Gutterson of the 
A. M. A. and Smith of the A. B. C. F. M. as 
they presented with special vigor the upper- 
most questions in their respective fields. 

The chief business of the session related to 
church federation, handed down from the 
spring conference by a special committee, of 
which Rev. E. T. Root was chairman. It was 
voted to follow the suggestion of the Provi- 
dence Ministerial Union, and urge the pastors 
of the conference to preach upon the subject 
at an early date. Ww. P. L. 


Sale of a Congregational Landmark 


The First Church of Jersey City sold, Nov. 
1, the Tabernacle, its long-time home, where 
Rev. John M. Holmes, Drs. Wilcox and Foster 
did such valiant service for Congregational- 
ism. 

The Tabernacle Church, as it was known 
during the early part of the present pastor- 
ate, finding that many of its members and 
supporters were dying or moving into the 
newer and more desirable parts of the city, 
started what is known as the People’s Palace, 
hoping to attract a new constituency and still 
keep alive the old organization. But while 
this institutional work accomplished great 
good, it was ineffective in keeping alive dis- 
tinctive church work. With constantly di- 
minishing membership and support, the ex- 
tinction of the church seemed only a matter of 
time. 

About three years ago this church and Ber- 
gen Avenue Reformed, situated in a growing 
residential portion of the city, united under 
the name of the First Congregational Church 
of Jersey City. The purpose was to maintain 
two places of worship under one new organi- 
zation. The trustees soon found that the in- 
come at their disposal would not warrant the 
expenditure needed for this dual arrange- 
ment. The old Tabernacle was getting out of 
repair, the Sunday congregations diminished 
to hardly twoscore. Various methods were 
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tried to sustain this branch, but without suc- 
cess. The trustees have now disposed of the 
Tabernacle to a benevolent organization, re- 
taining the People’s Palace and fitting a 
chapel in this, where they will carry on the 
Sunday school and Y. P. S. C. E. and the 
Sunday evening and weekly prayer meetings. 
The People’s Palace will be carried on as be- 
fore. 

Thus the church is freed from a burden 
constantly growing heavier, with no prospect 
of relief or returns adequate to the labor and 
anxiety expended. 0. C. 0. 


Idaho Association 


The seventh annual meeting was held with 
the Mountain Home church, Oct. 16, 17. 
From the first session, where one brother said 
he had already been paid for his drive of 130 
miles, until the closing consecration meeting 
the same spiritof uplift prevailed. Rev. C. W. 
Luck was moderator. Each church of the as- 
sociation was represented by its pastor, ex- 
cept Challis, whose pastor was detained by 
serious illness in his family. However, this 
brave little church sent a delegate 300 miles to 
tell of the excellent work being done in Cus- 
ter County. Most of the churches were rep- 
resented by delegates also. In Idaho Congre- 
gational lighthouses are hundreds of miles 
apart. It takes a strong candle power to show 
up forty or fifty dollars in a layman’s pocket- 
book for association purposes. So few, ex- 
cept the rich home missionary, are able to at- 
tend. 

The sermon, by Rev. G. H. Perry, on Com- 
munion, led up to a tender and touching ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper. Reports from 
the churches were gratifying, showing health- 
ful growth and in some cases great encour- 
agement from meetings held by Evangelist 
Veazie. 

State Superintendent Wright reported the 
impossibility of aggressive work with abso- 
lutely no money for new fields, six places call- 
ing for help, ready to be occupied and men 
available if a living salary could be provided. 
One settlement, having built a chapel, sends 
out the cry, “‘ Can you not send us a preacher ?”’ 
S. S. Missionary Lee reported thirty-three 
mission schools, in many of which work ought 
to be undertaken preparatory to church or- 
ganization. A committee was appointed to 
press upon the Home Missionary Society the 
need of a forward movement in Idaho. 

Systematic Benevolence, The Church in Re- 
lation to the Sabbath, Sunday School and 
Christian Endeavor, The Sunday Evening 
Service were subjects treated in a practical 
and helpful manner in addresses and open 
parliament. Dr. Foster presented vividly the 
work of Weiser Academy, which never had so 
many applicants for admission as now. More 
buildings are needed to accommodate the pu- 
pils on the ground, and there is a prospect 
that at least fifteen others will apply for ad- 
mission before Jan. 1. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Union 
was one of the most interesting sessions of 
the association. —__ A. A. W. 


It is good dealing with that over which we 
have most power. If my estate will not be 
framed to my mind, I will labor to frame my 
mind to my estate.—Joseph Hall. 


Continued on page 673. 
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The Business Outlook 


One of the most important developments of 
the week has been the increase in the demand 
for and the advance in price of iron and steel 
products in widely separated sections. The 
ending of the anthracite coal strike has been 
marked, as was to be expected, by an advance 
in the wholesale price of from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per ton, and the general belief 
seems to be that retail rates are not likely to 
show any marked reduction very soon. Gen- 
eral business has, of course, been ‘held in 
check by the impending election, which is 
perhaps one of the most important ever held 
in this country. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that manufacturers and merchants, with 
a very few exceptions, look for a better de- 
mand and firmer prices after election, pro- 
vided Mr. McKinley is successful. 

The boot and shoe trade has been slightly 
adversely affected by weather conditions, but 
hides are firm and sole leather rates advanced 
from two to three cents per pound at the West 
for the month of October. There is more ac- 
tivity in wool, and as regards cotton fears of 
frost damage have been the most important 
factor, producing an advance from the low 
point reached the week before last. The ex- 
port demand for cotton is undiminished, and 
last week witnessed the heaviest single day’s 
exports from New Orleans ever recorded. 

The export trade of manufactured goods 
continues enormous, the returns for the nine 
months showing a sein in exports of manu- 
factured goods of 22 per cent. over a year ago, 
while the increase in agricultural products is 
only 9.5 per cent. Statisticians figure out the , 
aggregate exports of manufactured goods this | 
year at least $440,000,000, a total altogether | 
unprecedented in our history. 

The bank clearings for October were largely 
augmented by the natural increase in the dis- | 
tributive trade for that month, and also the | 
increase in stock speculation on the New | 
York Stock Exchange, the total for the month 
in seventy-nine cities showing an increase of 
35 per cent. over September and being ex. | 
ceeded, in fact, by only two monthly aggre- | 
gates this year. As compared with October a | 
year ago, however, clearings showed a de- | 
crease of 8.8 per cent. 

Last week was a comparatively dull one in 
speculative circles, owing to the desire of | 
operators, large and small, to take in sails in 
preparation for the worst that the national 
election could bring about. At no time, how- 
ever, was there any great pressure to sell se- | 
curities, and the result was a dull but steady | 
market. | 


Patience is the chiefest fruit of study. A 
man that strives to make himself a different 
thing from other men by much reading gains 
this chiefest good, that in all fortunes he hath | 
something to entertain and comfort himself 
withal.—John Seldon. 








ONE ON THE MOoOSE.—As you know, Maine is 
one of the best hunting regions in the world and, 
though remote as it is from the busy centers, it is 
made accessible by the network of railroads which 
run in every direction into the vast forests of the 
State. Deer are plentiful, and the sportsman who 
goes into the woods and does not bring down at 
least one deer is hardly entitled to be called a sports- 
man; in fact, they are so numerous that they are 
often seen feeding in the pastures along with the 
cattle. Of course the huntsman in search of moose 
has to penetrate deep into the forests, and ofttimes 
the hunt becomes perilous and many hardships are 
encountered, though in the excitement of the chase 
the dangers are forgotten. The narrations of the 
incidents of a moose hunt are always interesting, so 
that the following notes may not be out of place. After 
a day’s wearisome tramp, we pitched camp not far 
from what is known as a moose-yard. The night air 
was bitterly cold, and when we awoke we found the 
ground covered with snow—a fine condition for 
moose hunting. We plodded along for perhaps two 
hours when we came suddenly upon the tracks of a 
moose; these we followed for some time without 
anything of importance happening, but just as we 
were about to ascend a slight rise there appeared 
before us the form of a moose. He was a fine speci- 
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men. His antlers spread out with kingly magnifi- 
cence, and he hardly seemed to appreciate the near- 
ness of his captors. We moved with great caution, 
hoping to attain a position where a better shot would 
be possible, and just as my friend fired the old fel- 
low, evidently scenting trouble, started away at a 
brisk gait. The shot, however, overtook him, for 
immediately there was a snort and tearing about 
that was something frightful. The battle was then 
on, and for a short time it was fast and furious. We 
sought shelter where the operations of “his maj- 
esty””’ could be observed without bodily harm. His 
thrashings continued for some few minutes, when 
suddenly he made a start in our direction and, to tell 
the truth, I felt a little squirmy; the captain was 
right at home and he fired. The shot plowed into 
the shoulder of the infuriated monster and impeded 
his progress; the second and third shots brought 
him down, and a more pleased party of huntsmen is 
seldom seen. The Boston & Maine Railroad and its 
connections lead direct to the great game regions of 
Maine and New Hampshire, and the publication 
which is issued by the Boston & Maine Passenger 
Department, Boston, known as “ Fishing and Hunt- 
ing,” describes how and where to shoot. Send for 
it; the cost is but a two-cent stamp. 
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The Small 
of the Back 


That is where some people feel weak all 
the time. 

They are likely to be despondent and it 
is not unusual to find them borrowing 
trouble as if they hadn’t enough already. 

The fact is their kidneys are weak, 
either naturally or because of sickness, 
exposure, worry or other influences. 


“Iam thankful to say,” writes J. L. Campbell, of 
Sycamore, II1., ‘‘ that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured 
me. For many years I was troubled with backache. 
At times I was so bad I had to be helped from the 
bed or chair. I am now well and strong and free 
from pain.” What this great medicine did for hin® 
it has done for others. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Begin treatment with Hood’s today. 


PARALYSIS‘: 


CHASE’S Dr. CHASE'S BLOOD AND | ERVE FOOD. 
rite me about yourcase. Advice an ced of cures free. 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


copousntge Ataxia conquered 
at last. Doctors puzzied. Spe- 
eta at recovery of 

yught incurable, by 








RAMOKRA 


(Chocolate ) 











ATHENA 


Lemon ) 








A KING IN OAK. 


Here is a Sideboard which gives the King- 
dom of Fashion a list to starboard. 

It is what might be called a semi-inclosed 
or corner sideboard, and it is the first pattern 
of the kind we have ever offered, although the 
shape is not unfamiliar to English buyers. 

It provides an immense plate mirror about 5 
feet by 3 feet. 
cupboards, being semi-inclosed. 
cellarettes and a large closet for silver with 
double doors. 

The ornamentation deserves an advertise- 
ment all to itself. The entire front is a maze 
of carving, with figures, masks, swags, festoons, 
and other clever tooling. 


The corner shelves are partial 
There are two 


Don't forget that our line includes over 300 patterns, from $15.50 upwards. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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(Continued from page 671.) 
Among the Seminaries 
. BANGOR 


* The Society of Inquiry purposes to make a 
careful study, during the first few meetings, 
of the various missionary organizations. At 
its opening session, Oct. 30, several students 


M. S. and Rev. Charles Whittier pf the Maine 
branch presented its work. A member of the 
entering class has accepted a call to a Y. M. 
C. A. of Philadelphia. A new student takes 
his place, keeping the number good. The 
course in biology has just closed. Through 
the interest of Professor Lee a complete lab- 
oratory equipment was furnished by Bowdoin 
College, and the results of the study have 
fully met expectations. 8. 
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‘read papers on different phases of the C. H. 


HARTFORD 


Shortly after the opening of the term the 
faculty tendered a reception to the students 
and friends of the seminary, which was largely 
attended and every way agreeable. The new 
men in particular were thus given a real wel- 
come to Hartford life. These opening weeks 
have seen also the usual meetings of the vari- 
ous student organizations and busy prepara- 








Continued on page 674. 




















Issued Every 
Thursday. 


Subscription 
$1.75 a Year. 


Companion 


Every week from 
now to 1902 
for $1.75. 


SEE OFFER BELOW. 











The figures on the 
map show the num- 
ber of subscribers in 
the several states. 


Total 
Circulation 
540,628. 





Special Articles and Stories for 
The Companion’s New Volume. 


The character of the 200 and more contributions already engaged for 1901 by Statesmen, Diplomats, 
Travellers, ‘Trappers, Hunters of Big Game, Ranchmen and Story- 


Writers is indicated by the following : 


SAVAGE KINGS THAT I HAVE KNOWN, 
CAPTURING A POLAR BEAR ALIVE, 
THE ESSENCE OF HEROISM, 

" WHAT IS MONEY? 

THE MAN OF THE DICTIONARY, 
THE LARGEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE WORLD, W. T. Stead. 
A FEW TRAGIC BLUNDERS, 


We shall be glad to send to any address, Free, Illustrated Announcement of the 
volume for 1901 and Sample Copies of the Paper. 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 


Paul Leicester Ford. 


Sir Henry Stanley. 
F. G. JacKson. 


Hon. Lyman Gage. 


Lady Stanley. 





ae 


FREE 


until 
January, 


1901. 
a 








OSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with this 
slip or the name of this publication, will receive 
all the issues of The Companion for the remaining 
weeks of 1900, including the Double Holiday Num- 
bers, FREE, and then the issues for fifty-two weeks, 
a full year, until January 1, 1902. 
the gift of the new “ Puritan Girl’ Calendar, litho- 
graphed in twelve colors and gold from exquisite 
designs painted expressly for The Companion. 


YOus2 


This offer includes 


od 


Fifty- 
Cent 
Calendar 


FREE. 








ol 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Continued from page 673.) 


Among the Seminaries 


tions for their winter’s work, now well in 
hand. The demands for service both within 
and outside the seminary are more numerous 
than ever. 

A day’s recess was given during the meet- 
ing of the A. M. A. at Springfield and a num- 
ber of the professors and students availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to attend the ses- 
sions. Distance alone prevented a large at- 
tendance at the conference of seminary 
Christian Associations at Allegheny, but the 
seminary was represented by one of the fac- 
ulty and two student delegates. 

Among those who have recently addressed 
the seminary are Rev. J. H. Roberts of Kalgan, 
Rey. R. H. Potter of Center Church, and Mr. 
Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia Press. 

w. 
YALE 

The exact numbers in the classes this year 
are as follows: Graduate, 10; Senior, 27; 
Middle, 17; Junior, 23; resident licentiates, 
12; a total of 89. 

Three members of the seminary were sent 
by the students to the National Inter-Semi- 
nary Convention at Allegheny, Professor 
Blackman attending as faculty representative. 

The class in missions under Mr. John P. 
Deane has been studying The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation. 
lectures on China will be given. 
Wells Williams will deliver the first on The 
Political Development of Modern China. 

Professor Bacon’s book, Introduction to the 
New Testament, the publication of which was 
delayed by his illness last spring, has ap- 
peared and is enthusiastically received by the 
students. It will be especially valuable to 
those who have studied under the author, as 
supplementary to his lectures, while it also 





A series of | 
Prof. F. | 





embodies in concise form much that has been | 


given in the classroom. B. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BESSEY, WILL N., formerly of Streator, [ll., to 
Mont Clare Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

BOURNE, ALEX’R P., to the full pastorate of Phil- 
lips Ch., Exeter, N. H., where he has been for 
some years assistant pastor. 

BUXTON, WILSON R., formerly of 8S. Acton, Mass., 
to Little Compton, R. I. 

CUNNINGHAM, W. B., to Kensal, N. D., 
tion with McHenry and Larrabee. 

HILL, GEORGE, Sullivan, O., to Richfield. 

JOHNSON, WM. J., Le Mars, Io., 
Peoria, Ill. Accepts. 

JONES, JOHN E., to preach alternate Sundays at 
Wimbledon, N. D., in connection with his charge 
at Fingal. 

JONES, NEWTON L., 
Ct. 

KEEDY, JOHN L., 


in connec- 


Accepts. 
to Union Ch., 


Dudley, Mass., to Thompson, 


Lysander, N. Y., to Walpole, 


Mass. 
KENISTON, WM. B., Industry, Me., to Temple. 
KILLEN, JOHN T., to the permanent pastorate at 
Hope, N. D., where he has been for a year. 
MAHN, LAWRENCE W., York, O., to Sullivan. 


cepts. 

PEGRUM, Rob’, Watertown, Ct., to Yarmouth, N.S. 
Accepts. 

Poor, Wo. G., formerly of Keene, 
tucket Church, Lowell, Mass., for one year. 

RAEBURN, GEO. W., Arcade, N. Y., to Lake Grove 
and Farmingville. Accepts, and is at work. 

SLADE, Wo. F., Jackman, Me., to Waldoboro. 

TOOMAY, JOHN B., Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
Carthage. Accepts. 

TUCKER, FREDERICK, Andover Sem., to Chatham, 
Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

WHrrcoMs, Wo. F., Dublin, N. H., to Surry. <Ac- 
cepts. 

WILSON, JOHN H., 
Accepts. 

WILTBERGER, Lou's, Henry, S. D., to South Shore, 
Troy and Mazeppa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BASSLER, HENRY G., o. Vassalboro, Me., Oct. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. H. L. Griffin; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. L. Marsh, T. P. Williams, A. L. Struth- 
ers, D. E. French, C. A. Wight. Mr. Bassler has 
charge of Riverside, Vassalboro and Church Hill. 


N.H., to Paw- 


Spring Valley, Ill., to Mattoon. 
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BYINGTON, EDWIN H.,i. Dane St. Ch., Beverly, Mass. 
Sermon, Dr. A. J. Lyman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A. J. Pingree} H. A. Bridgman, E. F. Sanderson, 
and Drs. A. E. Dunning and D. 8. Clark. 

DEMING, VERNON H., i. N. Wilbraham, Mass., Oct. 
30. Sermon, Prof. M. W. Jacobus; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. F. 8. Hatch, F. B. Harrison, G. W. 
Winch, G. W. Fiske and N. Van der Pyl. 

HARDY, VITELLUS M., i. Foxcroft and Dover, Me., 
Nov. 1. Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. L. Griffin, G. B. Heseock, W. C. 
Curtis, H. B. Tilden, Norman McKinnon and D. E. 
Putnam. 

PRATT, D. BUTLER, i. Faith Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 30. Sermon, Dr. P. 8. Moxom; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. N. M. Hall, F. L. Goodspeed, 8. H. 
Woodrow and A. E. Cross. 


Resignations 
ATCHESON, WM. H., Hammond and Baldwin, Wis. 
BosworRTH, Mrs. L. A. M., Nelson, O., to accept a 
position in the editorial rooms of The Advance. 
BRowN, JAS. M., Keystone, S. D., to take effect 
Dee. 1. 
Bykons, E. HENRY, Centerbrook, Ct., to take effect 
Jan. 1. 
CARSON, J. WILLIAM, Eaton, Col. 
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China and Glass 








We desire to call the attention of our 
patrons to the following new subjects on 
The Wedgwood Historical Plates. 


No. 37—The House of the Seven Gables, 
Salem, Mass. 


The Return of the Mayflower 
(inscribed at the back). 


‘ vogieg » 3 a ‘ata look at the glimmering sail of the, 
ay 
——, ‘but “till in sight, and sinking below the hori- 


No. 38— 


ouThe Courtship of Myles Standish)—Longfellow. 
No. 39—The Birth of the American Flag. 
Vignette in border showing the 
Betsy Ross House, Philadel- 
hia, in which the first Amer- 
ican flag was made—Accepted 
by Congress June 14, 1777. 


| No. 40—Longfellow’s House, 1843. 


Ac- 


Built by Col. John Vassall, 1759. 
Washington’s Headquarters, 1775. 
Owned by Craigie Family, 1793-1841. 
* Once, oh! once within these walls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The father of his country dwelt.” 
—Longfellow. 
No. 41—Pilgrim Exiles. 
“oO sevens es hearts and true! not one went back in the 
a 
No, not one ‘joked back who had set his hands to this 


plou: zhing.” 
(The Courtship of Myles Standish)—Longfellow. 


We can also supply the other 36 sub- 
jects previously advertised. 


Thanksgiving China. 


We have now ready the largest, most 
value and comprehensive stock of Dinner 
Sets and all requisites for the table, ever 
shown by us. 

Table Glassware—every variety, from 
the ordinary to the costly, cut crystal 
glass—full table services, or exquisite 
presentation pieces. 

We have also just landed a small lot of 


| Hungarian Faience ornamental pieces 
| such as shown at the Paris Exposition, 





which will interest lovers of unique pot- 
tery cabinet specimens. No two pieces 
alike. 

Purchasers who desire to select now, 
when our stock is at its fullest, can have 
the ware packed and held until date re- 
quired for shipping. Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


CHINA, GLASS and LAMPS 
120 FRANKLIN ST., 


CORNER FEDERAL 





Chureh Bells, Chimes and Peals o1 Sest 
ality. Address, 


‘ablished 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 





Ladies’ Tailor Made 
Outer Garments 


MAN-TAILORED SUITS, CAPES 
and COATS—real attractiveness 
in every garment—fashionable 
in cut—correct in style, and 
PRICED LOWER HERE THAN 
ANYWHERE ELSE IN TOWN. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Sts., BOSTON. 





ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any make, can secure the services of an inde- 
pendent expert to make selection, without extra 
cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 
strument for the money, by addressing HENRY 
BASFORD, Congregational House, Room 106. 

Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 





HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Steel Alloy Church and School Bellis, g#>-Send for 
ue. The C. 8. BELL CO., Hitiever Us U. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE Consanese AL HoMmE ~ ey SOcIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Conqreentionel House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership P, P1003 life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicite Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Compusasonnns | son FOREIGN 
a ggg Congregational House Frank 

Wiggin, ‘Treasurer; a E. Swett Publishing and 
rchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
ia Twenty ‘Sscona St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Woman" 8 BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Core 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
‘Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Buijding, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and C. 








hinese. Bosto ton office, 


615 Co; gational House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be sent to either ‘of the above 
offices, urer, Fourth Ave. and 


to H, W. Hubbard, 
Twenty- “i ccond St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING focuses 
—Church and pa pone. Rev. L. Cobb, 
D. D., Secre' tary ope, iy United 
Charities —_ ing, New Yorks ev. George A 
Congregational House, Boston, Field’ Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students fer the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
free Christian schools in U New Mexico. 8. y. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Conguapatsenas 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocteTy.— 
a used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. eye D. D., Secre and Treasurer; 
Ww. re Duncan ‘ield’ Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New Engi try "‘Depecinenaent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and ones of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sun tty . eston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darlin; Tes. ; E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk “ie ‘Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; Leni pgp ev. 8. 'B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 

‘orm of a equi I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council “of the pen on ge Churches of the 
United States’ (a body corporate chartered under band 
laws of the State of Conhecticut) [here insert 
uest], to be used for a Minister’ Hab 
Relict as provided in the resolutions of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
te 


THE Comannsationdy BOARD OF Zesrapar Sup- 
PLY, —. by the husetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
ulpit Cn yin in Massachusetts and in er States. 
Room wee House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secreta: 
Boston nl 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
ent; Geo. Gould, 


en. 
Seaman’s md Society. Con 
tions from churches and individuals solicited, 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, 601 tional . Annual membes- 
ship $1.00; life mem rship Fe wa Mrs. Charies BH. 
Beale, Treas..** The Warren,” Roxbury 
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Record of the Week 


CAUGHEY, JOHN L., Elbridge, N. Y. 

CooLEY, H. Gro., Bondurant and Linn Grove, Io. 

DENNIS, CHAS. W., Amery, Wis. 

DoRN, WM. H., Globeville (German), Denver, Co!. 

EVANS, GEO. S8., Hudson, 8S. D., to take effect Jan. 1, 
after a pastorate of nearly six years. 

FAIRCHILD, PAUL D., Trinidad, Col. 

FosTER, JOHN, Syracuse, Neb. 

HicGins, Luctus H., Hanover, Ct., after a 12 
years’ pastorate. 

HOWELL, JOHN D., Fort Recovery, O. 

KERR, JOSEPH P., Chenoa, Ill. 

LEMON, Guy H., Cedar Springs and East Nelson, 
Mich. 

LYMAN, HENRY M., 52d Ave. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

MASON, OSCAR H. L., Green Mountain, Io., to study 
two years at Harvard. 

PELTON, GEO. A., Taylor Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

PORTER, ELBERT §., not resigned at Central Sq. 
Ch., Bridgewater, Mass. 

PORTER, JOHN 8S., Westchester, Ct., to return to 
Austria as missionary under the American Board. 

SANBORN, F. ARTHUR, Wilton, Me., after a pastor- 
ate of five years. 

SAWYER, FRANK S., S. Milwaukee, Wis., because 
of serious illness, after a pastorate of nearly 
seven years. 

SEIBERT, SAMUBL S., Carson City, Mich. 

SNODGRASS, DAvip N., Chippewa Lake and Rod- 
ney, Mich. 

WHEELER, CHAS. T., Pilgrim Ch., Pueblo, Col. 


Stated Supplies 
BARSTOW, JOHN, at Ontario, Cal., for six months, 
during the absence of Rev. Allen Hastings. 
CHILDS, TRUMAN D., Springfield, Mo., at Rochester, 
Mass., until April, 1901, 
SHERRILL, ALVAN F., at Lee, Mass., for two 
months, during the absence of Dr. L. S. Rowland. 


Dismissions 


DAVIES, WM., Second Ch., Spokane, Wn. 


Churches Organized 


RUTHVEN, Io., rec. 16 Oct., 10 members. 


Personals 


BARTLETT, WM. A., of Kirk St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
has been giving Sunday evening sermons on ex- 
periences abroad. Two were on the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, making use of the pastor’s 
abbreviated text, and the choir sang Passion Play 
music. Oct. 21,nearly an hour before the lecture, 
1,200 people were in the church and about half as 
many were unable to get in. 

BEARD, WM. 3S., Durham, N. H., has received an 
increase of $150 in salary. 

BoNnD, JOHN J., closed a five years’ pastorate at 
Lake Grove, N. Y., last August and is now acting 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Holbrook. 

BRADFORD, BEN,. F., is recovering from an illness 
which has kept him for several weeks out of his 
pulpit at Cedar Grove, N. J. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., North Troy, Vt., was 
cleared of criminal charges, Oct. 3, by a council 
which at the same time censured his behavior. 

EMERSON, THOS. A., and wife, were tendered. a 
reception by the C. E. Society at Clinton, Ct., on 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, and were 
given three pieces of silver from Tiffany’s. 

ORR, JAS. B., recently of Santa Cruz, Cal., just re- 
turned from his European tour, begins his new 
evangelistic work with two weeks’ meetings at 
North Berkeley. 

PRATT, DWIGHT M., and wife were given a recep- 
tion b¥ Walnut Hills Ch., Cincinnati, O., Oct., 11, 
the 18th anniversary of their marriage. Bright 
impromptu addresses were made by nine clergy- 
men. 

RENSHAW, WM. E., ata social prior to his departure 
from Hinsdale, N. H., received from the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. five $5 gold pieces bearing significant dates. 

ROLLINS, GEO. 8., Edwards Ch., Davenport, ILo., 
in place of the usual Bible club studies, is to give, 
this winter, five illustrated lectures on The Bible 
and the Monuments, showing how researches in 
Egypt and Asia Minor confirm the Old Testament 
history. 





A MILD aperient or a brisk purgative as you vary 
the dose of Henry’s Calcined Magnesia. Sold since 
1772. At druggists’. 

SLEEP is essential both to the tired mother and 
the infant. Give them both Mellin’s Food and they 
will sleep well the whole night long. 





SCROFULA in the blood shows itself sooner or 
later in swellings, sores, eruptions. But Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla completely cures it. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


STETSON, R. K1ppER, of Wyanet, Ill., was elected 
registrar of Bureau Association of Illinois at the 
Sheffield meeting, Oct. 2, 3. 

TORRENS, DAvip J., Friendship, N. Y., is deliver- 
ing a series of Sunday evening addresses, cast in 
story form, on the life of Paul. 

VEAZIE, Evangelist, who has been doing earnest 
and successful work at Cripple Creek, Col., has 
now begun services at Silverton. 


Church Happenings 

AMESBURY, MASs., Main St.—The new pastor has 
recently organized a men’s society called the 
Congregational Union. It has a membership of 
nearly 60, and gives promise of usefulness. 
There is a committee on boys’ work, Sunday 
evening service, the sick and church improve- 
ment, 

ATKINSON, ILL., held a unique harvest festival 
Oct. 10. A banquet on Saturday noon was fol- 
lowed by a review and sale of agricultural ex- 
hibits, and a concert filled the evening. Next 
day, besides a sermon by the pastor, there was an 
oration by Rev. 8. J. Malone of Lyndon. 

BENICIA, CAL.—The Protestant churches arranged 
a union service on a recent Sunday to discuss two 
proposed amendments to the state constitution— 
one to exempt church property from taxation, the 
other to legalize founding grants for Stanford 
University. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., has received a gift of $100 from 
a former member for painting its edifice. The 
Sunday school has raised $220 for a new library. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Lincoln Park has held union even- 
ing services with the neighboring Presbyterian 
church for the past month, the pastors preaching 
alternately. Audiences have been large, and 
considerable interest has been created in the 
subjects of the new evangelism such as The 
Family, What the Community Owes to the 
Chureh, What Is a Christian Nation and The 
Relation of the Church to the Publie Schools. 

DANBURY, CT., Second.—The society voted Apr. 1 
to do its business on a cash basis. It seemed to 
be the only way to save the usefulness of the 
chureh. Atthe end of six months, besides meeting 
current expenses, $400 have been paid on current 
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SELECTED SONGS 


By Eminent Composers. 
$1.00 Per Vol. 
By Mail, Postpaid. 


Classic Vocal Gems for Soprano 

Classic Vocal Gems for Alto 

Classic Vocal Gems for Tenor 

Classic Vocal Gems for Baritone or Bass 
Classic Tenor Songs 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 

Song Classics, Vol. I, for High Voices 
Song Classics, Vol. Il, for High Voices 
Song Classics for Low Voices 


Each volume contains a pleasing variety of 
songs selected from the works of more than 
twenty eminent composers. The songs, in 
every respect the same asin the sheet music 
edition, are printed on good paper and bound 
in a serviceable paper cover. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars A and J 
(mailed free) for contents and description of 
the above and many other volumes of songs. 

Our special illustrated catalogue, Selected 
Songs, mailed free. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and bi hical sketches of musicians. Eve 
student of music needs this little magazine. Sen 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium List. 














Orders Solicited fur all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





OLIVER DiITSON COMPANY - - BosToNn 
Cuas. H. Dirson & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J. E. Dirson & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 











T PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
R te cao eyes on 1; 
Advises parents about ry 4 a imi taht. 















F YOUR present employment 
does not take up all of your 
time, it is quite possible that you 
can double your income by taking 
the agency for your town for 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


The Saturday 
Evening Dost 


AND 


> 
» 
> 
- 
a 
- 
a 
> > : 
» Youcan surely make every minute 
>» of your time profitable. We want 
: energetic workers to secure new 
» subscribers and renewals. 

> 

» We Allow Liberal Commissions 
a 

» Also, liberal rebates for large 
: clubs. And, in addition, we are 
> going to reward 764 of our most 
> successful agents with $18,000 at 
; the end of the season. You may 
>» make five hundred ora thousand 
>» dollars during the winter in ad- 
‘ dition to commissions that would 
» ordinarily be deemed ample com- 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


Write. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 







pensation for the work. 
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CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOM oa ct. 


An ideal combination of school and home life for ten 
pepite. 28 miles from New York City. Unsurpassed 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and physical 
training. 75th year of Academy. J. H. ROO 


, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endewed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 

. hawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


E SCHOLARSHIPS 


LIMITED 





TOA 2 
Eleririeal, Meeh'’n'l, Marine, 
Stationary or Loromotive 
(Inetnding Weehn'l Drawing) 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 
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Chartered by Commonwealth of Massack 
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Trouble! 


Mother worried, and half sick. 

Children fretful. 

Husband growling, discouraged. 

Smoking stove, clattering dishes. 

Poorly cooked food. Dyspepsia. 

Heart burnings, harsh words, 
tears, sulks, recrimations, flare-up, 
finis. 

What is the matter? 

Trouble in the kitchen. The ever- 
lasting servant question, that is 
spoiling homes, ruining tempers, 
and blasting happiness all over 
Christendom. 

There’s wrong on both sides. Of 
course there is. Mistress and ser- 
vant have grievances. Neither can 
remedy the mischief alone. 

But Christianity dare not leave 
the problem unsolved. “It is part of 
the great gospel of service, applica- 
ble in kitchen no less than kirk, over 
the stove as well as over the counter. 

How would Jesus have us solve 
the problem? Who can answer this 
question better than Charles M. 
Sheldon, the world-renowned author 
of «In His Steps,” the most popular 
book written in the English lan- 
guage? And he has answered it in 
a serial of thrilling interest and in- 
spiring helpfulness, “« Born to Serve,” 
soon to be published in The Chris- 
tian Endeavor World (Tremont 
Temple, Boston), one of the bright- 


est of our religious weeklies. One 
dollar, sent now to that address, 


will obtain the paper for the rest of 
this year free and until January, 
1902, which will give you this re- 
markable story, and hundreds of 
noble articles by the best writers of 
religious literature in the world. 





Closet and Altar 





COLLECTION of 

meditations and 
prayers upon various 
themes and for special 
occasions suitable for in- 
dividual use and for fam- 
ily worship. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 





BOSTON 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 BEACON STREET 


THE 














WHEELER 2:23. 
REFLECTORS, 


by their merit, deserve your consideration. 

Tens of thousands doing faithful service 

to-day. Made for Church use especially. 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 

FREE. Please state wants. Write at once. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 

No. 100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 675.) 


Record of the Week 


property the total debt has been reduced from 
$9,284 to $4,733. This isa church made up almost 
entirely of people of smallincomes. The members 
are grouped in companies of ten for social, spiritual 
and financial work. The plan is working well. 

DAVENPORT, Io., Edwards, G. S. Rollins, pastor, 
dedicated Nov. 4 a chapel addition for Sunday 
school and social purpose. The structure is 70 x 
50 feet with kitchen and banquet-room in base- 
ment, and provides on the main floor assembly 
hall, parlors and twenty classrooms arranged upon 
the Akron plan. Two sets of memorial windows 
beautify the social rooms. The cost was $10,000. 
The church also expended $3,000 in a thorough 
renovation of the main part, erected in 1873. 

DENVER, COoL., Plymouth has decided to make its 
pews free and not to assign the sittings. This is 
largely due to increased attendance at the morn- 
ing service. 

DENVER, COL., Tabernacle.—No one of the Con- 
gregational churches of the city has accom- 
plished more benevolent work among the poor 
during the past 10 years under its efficient pas- 
tor, Rev. Thomas Uzzell. Oct. 21 1,500 people 
gathered at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new edifice. Rev. Messrs. Pettibone and Blanch- 
ard, with Drs. Beach and Bayley, assisted in the 
services. The new building will cost .$42,000, 
and will be completed early in 1901. 

EpGEcoMRB, Mk.—The Maine missionary workers, 
Misses Caroline Cochrane and Eleanor N. Flagg, 
are holding a series of meetings and visiting the 
families in this vicinity. Their work at Steuben 
was much appreciated. 

FARMINGTON, N. H,—The Sunday school receives 
$500 by the will of the late Mrs. C. B. Gaffney. 

GARLAND, ME.—Deacon Luther Rideout died, Oct. 
18, aged 92. He had been a valued member of 
this chureh for 60 years, much of the time an 
officer. 

First has carried a debt of 
$6,500 on its parsonage and missionary property 
for eight years. On arecent Sunday the whole of 
the obligation was wiped out in cash and pledges. 
A great cube containing 1,300 little paper cubes 
was the object lesson which helped to realize this 
sum. For each $5 paid or pledged one small 
cube was removed. 

GRAY, ME.—The new building is completed ex- 
cept furnishing. 

HADLEY, MAss., First will receive $1,000, the 
bequest of Clara D. Cook, who died recently in 
Ashfield. 

HOWARD, R. 1., Franklin held, the morning of 
Oct. 14, a memorial service for its honored dead. 
In the afternoon the 38th anniversary of the 
Sunday school was observed, and in the evening 
a harvest concert. Many friends who have as- 
sisted in the work inthis place were present from 
Providence. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., First has thoroughly refitted 
its house of worship both without and within ata 
cost of nearly $1,500. 

JAVA, N. Y.—The building has been painted within 
and without, newly papered and carpeted, with 
all bills paid. Wyoming Association met here 
Oct. 18, 19. 

LAKE GROVE, N, Y., enjoyed the uplift of the fel- 
lowship meeting, Oct. 25, under auspices of Suffolk 
Association. 


Continued on page 677. 








NEw dinner sets, or mstehings to the old ones, 
are features in the advertisement of Jones, MeDuf- 
fee & Stratton, who announce the addition of five 
new subjects to their series of historical plates in 
Wedgwood old blue. 


FOLLOWING A BRITISH FASHION.—As long as 
English eabinetwork is built on its present substan- 
tial and homelike lines, there will always be a cer- 
tain vogue for it in this country, and those persons 
who wish to buy this class of furniture will do well 
to go to the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal 
Street, where the best assortment of it can always 
be found. One of the latest additions is a semi- 
inclosed sideboard, which is described today in our 
advertising columns. 


= = | 
WHAT would you give to be cured of catarrh? If 


you or your friends have this disease you know how 
disagreeable itis. Its symptoms are inflamed eyes, 
throbbing temples, ringing noises in the ears, head- 
aches, capricious appetite and constant discharge 
of mucus. Fortunately its cure is not a question of 
what you will give but what you will take. If you 
will take Hood’s Sarsaprilla, the great constitu- 
tional remedy, which thoroughly purifies, enriches 
and vitalizes the blood, you may expect to be com- 
pletely and permanently cured. The good blood 
which Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes, reaching the deli- 
cate passages of the mucous membrane, soothes 
and rebuilds the tissues and ultimately cure’ all 
symptoms of catarrh. 
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The Greater 
Sunday 
School 


Times 


(Published Weekly ) 


Every worker in every church will be 
interested in the changes now being 
made in The Sunday School Times. 

This famous weekly, familiar to hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers, parents, 
adult Bible students and ministers, for 
two generations, now appears in a new 
form. 

Editors and artists have been working 
for months to make its usefulness greater. 


The result is a revelation 
in Christian literature. 


The edit rial policy has been developed 
to broaden the scope of its work. 

The Lesson Helps will be made more 
valuable than ever. 

Asalways, the most famous writers on 
Sunday-school and general church mat- 
ters have been secured for its columns. 





lan McLaren, Robt. C. Ogden, 
Prof. Ramsay, Maltbie D. Babcock, 
Israel Zangwill, Newell D. Hillis, C. T. 
Brady, J.R. Miller, John R. Mott, 
Campbell Morgan, Mrs. Sangster, 
a R. Wells, C. G. Trumbull, F. B. 
¥ Prof. Hilprecht, G. Stanley 
, Bradford Torrey, are a few of 
9 ‘famous contributors who will 
make every column of The Sunday 
School Times of value. 











The price has been re- 
duced to $1.00 a year. 


Interesting offer to clubs of five or 
more. Send for new prospectus. It will 
give you a glimpse of the good things in 
store for readers during the next year. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


























ARE YOU 
OUT OF PAPER? 


YOU CAN BE SUITED AT 


WARD'S 


49 FRANKLIN STREET 
(Over 300 varieties. I5c to $1.00 per pound.) 
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LEWISTON, ME., has a thriving social settlement, 
and is favored by a course of 10 lectures on Soci- 
ology by Dr. Stuckenburg in Pine St. Church. 

LOWELL, MAss., Kirk St. has provided evening 
classes in dressmaking, first aid to the injured, 
lacemaking, Bible study, child study, literature 
and bookkeeping. They are presided over by 
members of the congregation who are experts in 
their departments, including an ex-college presi- 
dent, chairman of public education of Lowell and 
the head of kindergarten training in the city. 
Though the first night was stormy, the attend- 
ance was large. A committee on music has been 
furnishing musicales, and a lecture committee is 
arranging lectures. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., South Main St. closes the 
year with all bills paid and a balance on hand, 
and this without depending on paid entertain- 
ments of any kind. All seats are rented, and 
more are called for. Next communion it will 
use the newly purchased individual cups. 

NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—The churches have united 
in asking Mr. G. H. Archibald, vice-president of 
the Bible Normal College of Springfield, to con- 
duct a series of meetings, Nov. 11-18, for Sunday 
school and day school teachers on behalf of the 
boys and girls. 

NEW CASTLE, ME.—The Y. P. 8. C. E. pledged 
3100 to head the list ot subscriptions for a new 
organ. A systematic canvass for funds is already 
begun. 

NEW HAVEN, Cr., Westville.—A series of stories 
in place of sermons on Sunday evenings increase 
attendance and general satisfaction. Oct. 28 was 
Decision Day in Sunday school, and sermons and 
stories for the month led up to that. The pastor 
is leading a Bible class in early chureh history 
from the New Testament to the Council of Nicea. 
Work among boys is made a specialty—King’s 
Sons, Boys’ Brigade, Athletic Club and Culture 
Club. 

PHILLIPS, ME., Union has renovated its building 
and put in a new furnace. Money is being raised 
for a new organ. The church was dedicated 65 
years ago. 

PITTSFIELD, ILL., raised $600 in 20 minutes ata 
recent morning service for improvements in its 
building. 

RETREAT, Wi1s.—The edifice was struck by light- 
ning, Oct. 28, and burned to the ground with all 
its fixtures. Loss, $2,000; insurance $600, 
{OXBURY, MAss., Eliot.—Four o’clock vespers 
were resumed Oct. 21. An entirely new form of 
service has been drawn up, in which the great in- 
vitation to “come” is emphasized. Responses 
by choir and people are prominent parts of the 
service. 

St. ALBANS, VT.—A Tiffany window has been 
placed in the church in memory of the late John 
Gregory Smith, one of the “war governors” of 
Vermont. 

SEBAGO LAKE, Mk.—The choir and pastor recently 
gave a benefit entertainment for a sick member of 
the choir. The church is about to conduct a series 
of revival meetings, led by members of the En- 
deavor Society. 

STONEHAM, MAss., successfully observed Old 
People’s Day, Oct. 21, with a sermon by Dr. 
Daniel March, pastor emeritus of the Woburn 
church, and the singing of an original hymn. 
The town of Stoneham boasts 55 citizens 80 
years old or over. A healthy town that! 

rORRINGTON, CT., shows by the last census the larg- 
eSt growth of any town in the state—105 per cent. 
in 10 years. The churches are doing their best 
to keep pace with this rapid growth. Thirty-five 
members, 21 on confession, were received by 

Center Church Nov. 4, making a total of 109 dur- 

ing the year, marking it as the most rapidly grow- 

ing church in the state. 

'NION CENTER, N. Y.—A revival is in progress 
under the leadership of Evangelist John O. Davis 
of Binghamton. Methodists and Congregational- 
ists united, and about 40 conversions are already 
reported. 

WATERBURY, CT., Third has just completed a 
thorough renovation of the building’s interior. 
The auditorium has been handsomely decorated, 
the S.S8. rooms altered and painted. The furnaces 












For Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. PATRICK BooTtH, Oxford, N. C., says: “ It 
aets admirably in insomnia, especially of old people 
and convalescents.” 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended mie ont } Renesainn, tat a the best season 
and in the dest way. Address 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
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have been renewed. An expense of $1,000 has so 
been provided for as to finish the year “all bills 
” 


WEsT MEDWAY, MASS., has celebrated its sesqui- 
centennial, with addresses by Drs. Edmund Dowse, 
F. E. Emrich, A. Z. Conrad, W. B. Forbush and 
others. Among recent pleasant events reported 
are the presentation of a $2,000 pipe organ by 
Dr. George Leland and sisters and the organiza- 
tion by the pastor of a Young Men’s League num- 
bering 26, which renders efficient financial aid 
and has arranged for a valuable lecture course. 

W. Roxpury, MAS8S., South.—The membership list 
is being revised preparatory to issuing a new man- 
ual. In recent years an “authorized summary” 
of the old creed has been used in receiving mem- 
bers on confession, but the church has laid aside 
recently both the creed and the summary, and a 
new creed, consisting only of John 3: 16 and 
1 John 1: 7-9, suitably connected, has been 
adopted. All seem to be satisfied with the change. 

WINDHAM, ME., has adopted the plan of having 
the attendants on the midweek meeting take 
turns in selecting the topic. Sometimes they get 
it from the Handbook or Sunday school lesson, 
sometimes elsewhere. This has increased the 
interest. 

WYANDOTTE, CAL., dedicated a house of worship 
Sept. 30, 
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ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them. 

Our “Index” describes al? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it a can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


ae 





Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





N house heating has 
been attained only in 
the famous 
MAGEE HEATERS. 
Known as the best. The 
best known. Highest heat- 
ing results at lowest heat- 
ing cost. You know them 
both when you use a Ma- 
gee—the standard, unex- 
celled, unapproached 
Warm Air, Hot Water, 
Steam and Combination. 
Circulars for the asking. 


‘ MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
MAKERS OF 


Gs: HEATERS & RANGES Me 
* 32- 38 UNION ST, BOSTON gore 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 


D BY LEADING DEALERS... 











a & WHITCOMB’S 


vr CALIFORNIA T#4™ 


Leaves Boston Tuesday December 11, and arrives in 
Southern California Saturday noon, 
December 15. 


Also personally conducted party on same date, 








An unsurpassed opportunity for families and | 
individuals 


To Cross the Continent 
Without Change of Cars. 


Regular one way and round trip railroad 
tlekets will be accepted on this train. 

Our ree excursion tickets cover every expense of 
travel both ways, and give the holders entire freedom on 
the Pacific Coast, with reduced rates at the leading hotels. 


Additional Geitocsia Tours in January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. 


TOURS TO MEXICO: January 10 and 24, 
and February 14. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to al! points. 


nan See soe eanenene book, mentioning the particu- 


arabes & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





lar 





ORIENTAL TOUR. ¢ Tour v0 oar he, Oren mt, inetd. 
Heyot taking apf hy gy the Nile, three weeks “to 
Peretins an he i tcip to Come Constantin tnople. ” Starts Feb. 16. 
Limited to pondence nce, solicited. 
fore rar enperienens AP spt PRIVATE r TOUR RS, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J 





106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





GAZES 


NEW WAY 


EUROPE 


64 Days, $490 up, all included. 


A conducted GAZE port leaves New York EVERY 
TWO WEEKS for orn ERN FRAN os. 
ITALY and the M EDIT ERI AN 
can drop out of your take side trips ” igs 
Palestine, or other points "snd jom @ succee ng pe 
| without change in n your ticket or’ its cost, combi ay 
independence of individual ares by the convenience 
and economy of Gaze’s orld Travel System. 
Mlustrated Programs Free by Mail. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt.. 201 Dcdacemeatan St., Boston. 


SELECT LIMITED PARTY. 


19th SEASON, 





ECY PT | san. 5, 1901, to visit Egypt, the Nile, Pal- 

| estine, Syria, Tarkey, Greece, Italy, etc, 

and the Also Spring Tour for Italy, the Riviera, 
HOLY | ete. Strictly first-class in all details. 
Address MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, 

LAND 502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD ON A A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, oe perniny depending on 


Splendid new steamer bad o,* Winitredian, ” 10,500 toi 


Nov. i ee, eee tons, Nov. 21 ; “Bohemian ” 
(new), — , Dec. 5 ; “* Devonian n” (new), 11,000 
tons, Dec. 


F. O. weveuniets & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield St. Methodist Ch., 
Noy. 12, 10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. C. M. Sheldon; 
What a United Christendom Might Do. 

STUDENTS’ AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S MISSIONARY 
RALLY, Tremont St. M. E. Ch., Boston, Nov. 12, 
7.30 P.M. 

Essex SouTH BRANCH W. B. M., Sent cocend an- 


nual meeting, North Ch., Lynn, Mass., Nov. 1 
STATE 8. 8. ASSOCIATIONS 


New Hampshire, —— Nov. 14,15 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, Nov. 13-15 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Connecticut, Meriden, Nov. 20,21 
STATE C. KE. MEETINGS 
Maryland, Baltimore, Nov. 13-15 


Nov. 20-22 
Nov. 29-Dec, 2 
Dec. 29-31 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Indiana, Lafayette, 

New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BIR LEW—In Fredonia, Kan., Oct. 12, Rev. Gordon E 

w Birlew, formerly of San Rafael, N. M., aged 32 yrs. 

GRAY—In Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 29, of paralysis, Julia 
C., wife of Rey. W. B. D. Gray, superintendent for Wyo- 
ming of home missions and of Sunday school work. A 
saintly life, * hid with Christ in God.” 

HOBART-—In Rogers, Ark., Rev. Milo Hobart, aged 69 
yrs. 


MANN-—In Franklin, Mass., Oct. 23, William Mann, 
aged 80 yrs., 10 mos. 
MAYNARD-In_ Northboro, Oct. 31, Lois Batchelor, 


widow of the late Sumner Maynard, aged 100 yrs., 2% 
dys. 

ROGERS—In Clarks, Neb., suddenly, Oct. 4, Rey. Arthur 
J. Rogers of Harvard, aged 34 yrs. 

SMITH-—In Emporia, Kan., Oct. of slow paralysis, 
Rev. Moses Heury Smith, aged 78 yrs. Ordained in 
1858, he did home missionary work in various Western 
towns, and for ten years after the close of the war was 
engaged in teaching the Negrves. 

WARNER—In Salem, Oct. 23, Sarah Cummings, widow 
of Clinton Warner, M. D., of Westminster, aged 73 yrs. 

WINTER-—In Clinton, Sept. 24, Abigail R., widow of the 
late Deacon Waldo Winter, aged 90 yrs., 5 mos., 3 dys. 
She was a native of Wayland, Mass., and was the last 
of the original members of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional church of Wayland. 


CATHERINE P. FOSTER 

Mrs. Catherine P. Foster, widow of Rev. Eden B. 
Foster, LD. D., formerly paster of the John Street Con- 
qreensensl Church of Lowell, Mass., died at Winthrop 
on Mass., Sept. 26, aged 83 yrs., 11 mos. and 12 

ays. 

Mrs. Foster was born in Hanover, N. H., Oct. 14, 1816 
and was the daughter of Deacon’ Orramel Pinneo of 
Hanover, a descendant of a Huguenot who fled from 
Lyons, France, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and settled in Connecticut. Two of her ances- 
tors were in the War of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Foster’s married life was spent in Henniker and 
Pelham, N. H., and West Springfield and Lowell, Mass., 
in each of which places her husband had pastorates. 
After his death in 1882 she kept her old home in Lowell, 
where she spent ali her summers but the last, while her 
winters were spent with her daughter, at first in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and subsequently in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Foster had been in ill health for a year past, hav- 
ing lost her power to walk, but she retained her mental 
faculties to the last. Mrs. Foster was a woman of supe- 
rior qualities of mind and heart, Wherever she lived 
she endeared herself to a large circle of friends by her 
sweetness of disposition, her keen and unerring judg- 
ment, her rare force of character and her self-sacrificing 
devotion to others. She thought out and accomplished 
good deeds in such a quiet way that her acts were com- 
pleted before any one realized her purpose. She never 
thought of herself in her efforts to help others. She 
never lost time In idle, unwise or injudicious talk. A\l- 
though modest and diffident, she never hesitated from 
the performance of any duty, public or private, that she 
was convinced devulved upon her. She often said she 
early resolved not to worry about the future but to do 
the best she knew how as each duty came to her, relying 
upon God’s help. In this way she developed that power 
of co-operation and encouragement in her husband’s 
work for which she was known in all of Dr. Foster's 
parishes. While not in sympathy with all the new ideas 
of woman’s sphere in life and shrinking from publicity, 
she nevertheless bore her responsibilities as a pastor's 
wife with a charming grace and quiet dignity of manner. 
Her chief delight was in her home, where her devotion 
to her family was unlimited and for whose comfort and 
happiness she never spared herself. She rejoiced in 
these domestic duties and quiet ministrations. She 
made those who came in contact with her in her home 
from time to time feel the charm of her influence. She 
showed the same spirit in the church and parish as she 
went about among the sick and afflicted, giving comfort 
and sympathy to those in trouble and rendering personal 
aid when possible. 

The young people loved her. She always had them 
about her until the last. They valued her conversation 
and counsel because she was deeply interested in mod- 
ern progress, affairs of state and intricate problems of 
life. She kept herself Informed as to current events 
and had decided opinions on these subjects and often 
expressed them. She was in sympathy with new and 
effective methods, and the young felt that she was ap- 
preciative of their needs and activities 

Her life was deeply spiritual. She loved her Bible and 
was much in pr: A spiritual atmosphere seemed to 
pervade her life and was felt by those about her. 

She had six children, four boys and two girls. Of this 
number only the eldest and youngest survive, Rev. Ad- 
dison P. Foster, D. D., of Boston and Miss Ellen B. 
Foster of Lowell. 

_. The funeral was held from her late residence on Fifth 
Street, Lowell, Mass., and the services were conducted 
by Rev. George H. Johnson of the John Street Church 
and Rev. John M. Greene, D. D., of the Eliot Charch. 

E. B. F. 
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BENJAMIN WOOSTER CASE 

Son of Rev. Lyman Case, the first pastor of the Congre- 
ational Church in Coventry, Vt., was born in ( vents * 
Dec. 25, 1825, and died in Chicago, I11., Oct. 17. Mr 
Case was the third of a family of five sons and one 
daughter, of which family two only now survive, viz., 
Levi Parsons Case of Barton, Vt., and Charles Hosmer 
Case of Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Case went to Chicago not long since in company 
with his brother Charlies and wife to ure medical 
treatment for an ailment with which he had been suffer- 








ing for years. After a short time it was deemed expedi- 
ent to attempt relief by a surgical operation, but after 
lingering for over a week he jually sank under other 
complications until relieved by death. He was calm 
and rational to the last, conversed freely with his 
friends, expressed no fear of death, aene conscious of 
its approach, said with the Psalmist: “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

In early you.h Mr. Cas took a decided stand for 
Christ and soon after unite With the chureh in Coven- 
try, nearly sixty years ago. Wuring all this period he 
lived a consistent Christian life, giving a rare testimony 
for nearly two generations to the power of the gospel to 
— and sweeten human life. Never fluent or over- 

owing with wordy professions, his occasional spoken 
tes imonies were always words, though few yet fitiy 
spoken, revealing deep knowledge and conviction of the 
truths of revelation and loyalty to Christ. He grew not 
by accretions from without, but by the development of 
a vital religious life within, a purifying power that made 
him like the beloved disciple, peculiarly Christlike. He 
was for about forty years a deacon of the church, and 
has always been closely identified with its work and 
that of the Sabbath school. 

During his sickness letters came from his pastor, Rev. 
Andrew S. Bole, and from the Sunday school superin- 
tendent rape | the warmest sympathy of the entire 
congregation and their prayerful hope for his recovery. 
By a rising vote of the church and Sabbath school the 
pastor was commissioned to send him their love and ex- 
press to him their ever hope that he might be re- 
stored to them again with renewed health and a new 
lease of life among them. But it was not so ordered. 
His life work was ended. Gently, peacefully and trium- 
phantly he passed into the valley. His spirit returned to 
the God who gave it, the God he had known and loved 
and honored here on earth. His body, carefully and 
lovingly placed in the casket, was carried to Coventry to 
be laid at rest in the old family burial place amidst the 
people among whom he lived and by whom he will ever 

re sweetly remembered. “Yea, saith the Spirit: for 
ey rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.” 


MRS. LYDIA B. CORDLEY 


Mrs. Lydia B. Cordley, who died at Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Oct. 26, was born at Hopkinton, N. H., in 1827. She 
graduated from Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1844, and 
afterwards taught there. Both as a pupil and an asso- 
ciate, she was brought into close relations with Mary 
Lyon. She was first married to Rev. Nathan B. Rogers, 
who died at Hallowell, Me., in 1849, a year after his 
ordination. She then resumed her work at South Had- 
ley, but was subsequently married to Rev. Christopher 
M. Cordley and shared the experiences of his pastorates 
at Hopkinton, N. H., West Randolph, West Brookfield 
and Lawrence, Mass. She continued to reside at the last- 
mentioned place after his death in 1866 until about ten 
years ago, when she removed to Glen Ridge. Mrs. Cord- 
ley had an unusually active and well-informed mind, 
and her interest in religious work made her variously 
useful in whatever church she was connected with. She 
also followed with close attention the larger develop- 
ments of God’s kingdom. She leaves two sons and a 
daughter. The interment took place at Lawrence, Mass., 
Oct. 30. w. BE. W 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the zmounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist: 













Atlantic Monthly.............00+000+ saan eye petnseeua $3 25 
The Century Magazine.............sccesceccescerees 3.60 
BE. NICHOIMBG, 0.060.000 cvccccccccccccscccvonceecs eee 2. 

Scribner’s MAgazine..........cseceeeseceereeeee eoess ee 
Harper’s Magazine. .........csscecsceeesssccessscsees 2.75 

(This price to Nov. 25 date $3.25.) 
Harper's WeeKLY. .......cccccccccscsccccccsessoccscese 3.25 
Harper’s Bazar. : “= 
2 


The Pilgrim Te Sececes 

Those who order the above periodicass from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication its: If, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 
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The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 
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GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 








Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that. fifty years of continued 
scientific research has pr duced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 
venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents. Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap 
er than wood fence. Special nee to Churches 
and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 
KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 

KOKOMO, IND. U. 8. & 
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mouth. Bristles in i 


I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be. 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
between and hook t: 


the teeth. Hole in handle 


0 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 3c. 
Youths’ 25c. Children’s 2gc. By mail or at dealers. Send 4. 

FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine &t., Florence, Mass. 


for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths.” 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 18-24. What Intemperance 
Costs Our Nation. Prov. 23: 1-7, 15-21. 

The actual drain in cash is enormous. It is 
difficult to obtain statistics which fully and 
fairly set forth the facts, but we may rightly 
hold the liquor traffic respons'ble, not alone 
for the millions and millions of dollars spent 
for strong drink each year and partaken of to 
men’s undoing, but also for a great share in 
the many millions more spent in maintain- 
ing our police systems, penitentiaries, asylums 
and almshouses. If the money thus used, 
which is worse than wasted, could be applied 
to the agencies that make for righteousness 
and happiness (so many of which are ham- 
pered in their work by lack of funds) what 
transformations would be wrought as by the 
touch of magic. 





But we should not dwell too much on the 
mere pecuniary losses. How the brain power 
of the country is sapped, how the heart is 
eaten out, how the very fiber of the nation is 
weakened by intemperance! Every bar over 
which are dealt the hot, exciting potions 
which befuddle men’s brains and finally steal 
from them their good name is a menace, not 
only to the physical welfare of the republic, 
but also to its higher intellectual and spiritual 
life. 


Perhaps the most disastrous effect is the 
handicap it places upon the nation’s effort to 
carry out God’s providential purposes. The 
presence in the same ship of the rum barrel 
and the missionary shows how much civiliza- 
tion itself needs to be civilized. We have 
been led out into distant lands, in order—as 
we believe—to spread the blessings of stable 
government, good order and personal liberty ; 
but, alas! that the good and true men who 
have gone there to make laws, to establish the 
supremacy for the present, at least, of our na- 
tion, to inaugurate schools and plant churches 
should have as their constant companions 
those who prey upon humanity, who have al- 
ways followed the advancing tides of civiliza- 
tion and have sought to counteract every good 
influence by pandering to the lowest instincts 
of uncivilized people. That array of saloons 
in Manila brings a blush of shame and sorrow 
to our faces, and while they will not nullify al- 
together the wholesome influences already at 
work, they ought not to be tolerated, for they 
represent American civilization at its worst 
and they are a mountain incubus upon every 
forward movement in the direction of he 
peace and happiness of these distant peoples. 


This would not be a perfect world were in- 
temperance removed. The sinful heart of hu- | 
manity would yet remain. But we should | 
take a long step toward the millennium if the 
evils arising from alcoholic indulgence were | 
eliminated. But these evils are so deeply 
seated and of such long standing that they 
cannot ‘be removed until Christianity comes | 
into the very life of the nation. We ought to 
sympathize with every definite, wisely-di- | 
rected temperance propaganda, but the effort | 
to make individuals or a community temper- 
ate needs to be guided and inspired by the | 
great Christian enterprise of rescue and re-| 
demption. ‘ The longest way around may be | 
the shortest way home” in temperance war- | 
fare, for we are never to forget the immortal | 
dictum of Horace Bushnell, ‘The soul of | 
reformation is the reformation of the soul.’ 


| 
i 
} 
NOTES FROM MANY POINTS | 

Ex-President Harrison is expected to make the | 
opening address at the Indiana C. E. convention, | 
Lafayette, Nov. 29. | 

The Liverpool, Eng., union will celebrate New 
Year’s Day by holding six services. Two hundred 
speakers are announced, 

A $66 missionary offering has resulted from six 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


months’ work by the Park Avenue C. E.’s, Brook- 
lyn. Sketches of the six Congregational missionary 
societies and of the lives of six missionaries were 
read. 

Each missionary committeeman reads two mis- 
sionary books during his term of service, and is 
responsible for bringing some points of missionary 
intelligence into each Christian Endeavor meeting 
at Henniker, N. H. 

A beautiful C. E. window is to adorn the new First 
Chureh of Winsted, Ct., in memory of the late Rev. 
H. N. Kinney, a former pastor and among the earlier 
presidents of the state C. E. union. The window 
was secured by free will offerings. 

Fifteen years ago a society was organized in Lin- 
ecoln Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. The 
neighborhood was then known as “ Hell’s Bottom” 
on account of the seventeen saloons in it and the 
desperate deedsdone. This society, with the pastor 
and church, has made this one of the best sections 
of the city. 


The Congregationalist Elected 


View Points that Count 





The choice of a religious paper calls for an annual 
election in most households. Whether one or an- 
other is made governor or president, a broad, alert 
and informing journal is always necessary to well- 
regulated Christian homes. 

By a large majority, according to the latest bulle- 
tins, Congregationalists have elected The Congrega- 
tionalist as esential upon (1) its regular features in 
behalf of the denomination and (2) the special 
values of The Christian World, the First of the 
Month Number. 

These are samples of votes cast by states: 

‘*I have decided in the affirmative for another 
year and inclose payment.’’—New York. 

‘*T have just been perusing last week’s Congre- 
gationalist. What a feast! ’’—lowa. 

‘* The paper has helped me. | have often found in 
it something which seemed to haye been written 
for me.’’—Massachusetts. 

‘*T am particularly delighted with your new de- 
parture in regard to news from the churches. The 
work is admirable.’’—IIlinois. 

‘‘It is but simple truth to say that for many 
years it has been the one paper that | read care- 
fully from cover to cover.’’—New Hampshire. 

‘* There is no publication that is of so much value 
to Congregationalists.’’—Oregon. 

‘*1 cannot do without it I have had it so long.’’— 
Maine. 

**I consider The Congregationalist the best of 
our religious newspapers.’’—Wisconsin. 

And so they elected The Congregationalist upon 
these counts, EACH OF WHICH SHOULD COUNT 
WITH YOU 8O FAR AS THE EXTENSION OF YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION IS CONCERNED. You should re- 
elect it. 

And would not some friend of yours vote for this 
paper upon a close acquaintance? Shall we send a 
copy of our last Christian World Number? And to 
whom? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








CONSUMPTION 


begins and leaves off in thous- 
ands of people, who never sus- 


pect it. 
than a pimple—indeed it is a 


It isn’t much more 


a pimple—lung pimple. 
Health, all round it, stops 
it—just as a skin pimple gets 
stopped. 
How to get that health all 
round it: take Scott’s emulsion 


of cod-liver oil and be careful. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 









Babbitt 
‘Value 


CIs synonymous with fullest 











money — the mostQ 


© your 
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% soap- -quality—the most 


soap-purity — the most soap- . 


Oeconomy. It ‘pays to use© 
O O 











Arteel Gund 


Write Well Wear Long 
Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to your handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Third Semi- Annual Statement, Jan., 1900. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Bonds and Mortage, being Ist Hen on 
Real Esta 
Loans on Stocks, fete on demand........ ’ 





— uncollected and in hands of 


652,322.84 


__ 49,614.39 
“B12, 808,395.95 


I ium Fund “381 > 
rve Premium Fund...........-.se6. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 47 etter 
Net Surplus 4 1920.4 
18,395.95 
*pyieslohe.ti 
HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, E. 6. Now Vice- Presidents. 
= a ee EENE, A. URTIS, Secretaries. 
it. a CORREA, F.C. BUSWELL, 5 44" Secretaries. 
New YORK, January 9, 1900. iG 

















Surplus as tig policy holders - 





per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES | 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 
Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 
all securities. 17’ years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota © teominaer 
preferred. Correspondence solicited 


8s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, 























Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting ” Corsets have made the American 
figure famous. Other makes of Corsets may 
compared with each other, as they are made on 
similar lines, but Thomson’s 


** Glove-Fitting ” 


Corsets are different fram the rest, and our patents 
keep them so. Turn them over and see how they’re 
made, All seams run around the body. Ask your 
dealer for our new style, straight front 


Corset 


called the “MILITANT,” 
giving the — figure called 
for by prevailing modes. It is 
healthful, and insures a grace- 
ful carriage. 


For sale by good dealers 
every where. 




















Send for our handsome catalogue 
FREE. 
Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 
345 Broadway, New York. 





If you cannot get a Bicycle you can get a Scroll Saw, which is 
better. The one means pleasure, the other business. The one a con- 
tinuous outgo, the other a continuous income. The Bicycle sends the 
boy abroad, the Saw keeps him at home. They are both alike good ex- 
ercise. If a boy wants a Scroll Saw it is a sign that he can use it to ad- 
vantage. We have the names of many thousands who have turned 
these saws to great profit during the past fifteen years. Give an ingen- 
ious boy the tools and he will see to all the rest. We sell the best foot- 
power saw (called the No. 1 Rogers) with Drilling attachment, Blower, 
Tools and Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above 
cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw Attachment and all necessary tools and 
designs. We are now the headquarters for all things in the scroll-saw- 
ing line, including Foot and Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs 
of every kind, Wood, Clock Movements, ete. Send money for what 
you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on receipt of a 
two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
93 Reade Street, New York. 

















What a 
Business Woman 





says of SOROSIS 













































solve, and be happy.” 
PRICE, 


Always $3 50 Pair 















Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




























_ “Thousands of business women are wear- 
ing the ‘Sorosis’ today, and are happy in 
them ; but there are, doubtless, many more 
who ought to know about them. Young 
women in stores, who must be on their feet 
all day, should know about them; women 
who are e ed in public causes will find 
their work inexpressibly lightened ; women 
who walk a great deal, or who ride the 
wheel — in short, women actively engaged 
in any sort of work, will find t Ives 
happier and their usefulness correspond- 
ron? See oe Be y getting themselves fitted 
to ‘Sorosis.’ Since I have begun wearing 
them I have not had tired or aching feet, 
except when I have worn something else 
than ‘Sorosis’ ; consequently, I am a life 
customer, for I shall never wear anything 
but ‘Sorosis’ shoes. I hope every other 
business woman will make the same re 
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